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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE TAX- 
SUPPORTED LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


By Dr. PAUL P. BOYD 
DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


THERE is no one college point of view with 
regard to college entrance. A 1932 study 
by the U. S. Office of Education lists thirty- 
six different criteria used either singly or 
in combination in the admission of students. 
Probably a tabulation for 1937 would in- 
crease the total materially. This lack of 
agreement is due to the insistence that every 
college shall be master of its own regula- 
tions, to the persistence of traditional prac- 
tices, to the never-ending argument over 
disciplinary values of various subjects of 
the secondary curriculum, to the vagueness 
of the aims of liberal arts education, to 
opinion based on personal tastes and the dis- 
trust among many college people of the 
experimental approach to educational prob- 
lems. 

An encouraging sign, however, is that 
recent changes in entrance requirements are 
numerous, that the effect of serious objective 
studies is being felt, that distrust of speci- 
fied units as well as of examinations as the 
basis is widespread, that fitness of the indi- 
vidual applicant is seen to be the essential 
thing rather than accreditation of the 
school from which he graduates. Along 
with this is a clearer realization that not all 
liberal arts colleges have nor should have 
identical aims and objectives. The whole 
philosophy of liberal education is being 
scrutinized. The single item of entrance is 
being reduced to its proper place as merely 
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one part of a greater unity which involves 
complete knowledge of the student, the 
student’s curriculum, school and college 
guidance, teaching that is individualized 
and student-centered and the college’s 
whole view-point with regard to personal 
and social needs. 

In the case of the tax-supported liberal 
arts colleges there are signs of a movement 
back to initial purposes. The original de- 
sign was undoubtedly to supply an educa- 
tion that was different from that of the 
endowed colleges, one that was thought to 
be needed in a democracy to raise the whole 
level of training and of preparation for 
life rather than, or as well as, to train the 
outstanding leaders. Thomas Jefferson in 
planning for the University of Virginia 
desired ‘‘a system of instruction which shall 
reach every description of our citizens from 
the richest to the poorest.’ Ezra Cornell 
said, ‘‘I would found an institution where 
any person can find instruction in any 
study.’? Senator Morrill’s aim was ‘‘to 
promote the liberal and practical education 
of the industrial classes in the several pur- 
suits and professions of life.’’ The feeling 
was wide-spread that public education 
should provide for democracy’s welfare by 
broadening the scope of higher education. 

Against such revolutionary proposals the 
protests of the conservatives have been 
long and loud, with the result that tax- 
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supported liberal arts colleges have yielded 
largely to the pressure. Perhaps it was 
due somewhat to an inferiority complex, a 
desire to be like the so-called best people in 
the educational world, and probably it was 
due in part to the fact that teachers for the 
newer-type colleges came necessarily from 
the endowed colleges. Whatever the ex- 
planation, it came to pass that the tax- 
supported liberal arts colleges united with 
the endowed colleges in exalting scholar- 
ship as the one and only aim of college 
teaching. 

The time has come for all tax-supported 
liberal-arts colleges to think back to their 
beginnings and frankly to consider whether 
they are filling the place in the educational 
scheme for which they were established, and 
to experience such change of heart as is 
necessary to bring a realignment with the 
public high schools in the supreme task of 
preserving democratic institutions through 
the lifting of the general educational level 
of our future citizens. 

Fortunately, such a realignment involves 
no fundamental nor revolutionary reorgani- 
zation. It does not mean a denial of schol- 
arship as one of the ideals and objectives 
of the college. It means rather the restor- 
ing of another ideal and objective to its 
rightful place beside that of scholarship ; it 
means an effort to serve more discriminat- 
ingly the great majority of high-school 
graduates who enter our doors. While we 
are striving to make scholars of the rela- 
tively few who are capable of becoming 
scholars, while we are giving those in the 
middle ranges of intelligence the same sort 
of training that they receive in the accepted 
tradition, we may at the same time carry on 
an immensely important service to those of 
lower ability who now enter and will con- 
tinue to enter. This is the democratic way 
for an institution that was designed for and 
is supported by the taxes of the people at 
large. 

It is not wise, nor is it necessary, to found 
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a new college, either general or trade, for 
the purposes outlined. We should have no 
colleges that become known as ‘‘dub eol- 
leges.’? We already have a wide range of 
intelligence among our students. We 
already recognize the necessity for differen- 
tial treatment in our sectioning of classes, 
in our attempts to arrange schedules for 
students to conform to their capacities and 
interests, in our advising of weak students 
to avoid difficult courses like industrial 
chemistry, in our special-help classes for the 
low-decile freshmen, in our attempts to do 
the best that is possible in the present set-up 
for the 50 per cent. who will probably drop 
out before the junior year. What we need 
especially is to organize more general per- 
sonnel service and more intelligent adapta- 
tion of materials and methods to the needs 
of the low-decile students of the lower divi- 
sion. It is good psychology to provide for 
it within the liberal arts college. 

Such a development would contribute to 
the solution of our present difficulties. We 
may as well dismiss from our minds the pos- 
sibility of a drastic exclusion of high-school 
graduates through means of entrance ex- 
aminations or intelligence tests or combina- 
tions of various individual data or of 
specified subjects. The tax-supported lib- 
eral-arts college should contemplate the 
probability, almost the certainty, that be- 
fore many years it must admit all graduates 
of accredited public high schools without 
reference to any particular preliminary 
pattern of subjects pursued in the high 
school. The taxpayer has good ground for 
demanding that his child be given some 
return for his taxes. If we are to continue 
to have the taxpayers’ support we must 
improve our service to the taxpayers’ chil- 
dren. 

The encouraging, the challenging, the in- 
spiring part of the picture is that if the tax- 
supported liberal-arts college will return to 
its early faith, will take its proper place in 
the scheme of education in our democracy, 
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it can, without revolutionary changes, with- 
out becoming untrue to the ideal of scholar- 
ship, provide education appropriate for all 
these incoming freshmen according to the 
talents with which the good Lord has en- 
dowed them. We can’t make scholars of all 
of them—we never have for that matter— 
but we can attempt to make intelligent 
citizens out of them. The latter is the most 
important objective of the tax-supported 
" liberal arts college. It is no less honorable, 
but it is more difficult than the making of 
scholars. 

As our secondary school enrolment in- 
creased from 357,813 in 1890 to 6,090,749 
in 1934, the college enrolment grew from 
156,756 to 1,055,360. While the high school 
has struggled with its problem of adapting 
its program to its increased and altered 
student personnel and to the needs of the 
great majority who will never enter college 
and have found it increasingly necessary 
to disregard or circumvent the dictates of 
the colleges, the colleges have persisted to a 
large degree in applying the same proce- 
dure, the same program for all. Disap- 
pointing results were unavoidable. There 
are many defects in our liberal arts tech- 
nique, and numerous reasons why results 
are so short of what we desire. But the 
most obvious excuse for failure is the large 
number of students coming from our high 
schools, who will not or can not fit into the 
plan that has been provided. The character 
of our student body has radically changed, 
for various reasons, but our plan has re- 
mained almost static. We have failed to do 
the best we could with the material at hand. 

The admission of all graduates of ac- 
credited high schools to the tax-supported 
institutions would not alter the present 
situation materially, but it would probably 
bring some improvement, because : 

(1) We are already admitting practically 
all who wish to enter, allowing subject con- 
ditions to be removed during the freshman 
year. 
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(2) We can extend our present practice 
of basing group requirements on the sub- 
jects presented from the high school, to take 
eare of deficiencies in mathematics or other 
subjects. 

(3) We have found that the present sub- 
ject requirements have failed, as they have 
everywhere, to insure freshmen of high abil- 
ity and thorough preparation. 

(4) If we are impressed with the duty 
of forcing sound educational practice upon 
the high schools we can require a group 
system, as is now being done in a number 
of state institutions. 

But there are stronger arguments. 

(1) It should not be forgotten that the 
tax-supported liberal arts college is an in- 
tegral part of the public school system. 
There should then be the fullest cooperation 
and recognition between the several com- 
ponent parts. The whole procedure from 
bottom to top should be one progressive 
coordinated whole. The bars that have 
been erected at the entrance to the tax- 
supported liberal college are plain evidence 
that the system is not unified, that the parts 
of the whole have not been adjusted, that 
the underlying ideas have not been properly 
thought through. The lower division of the 
tax-supported liberal-arts college is essen- 
tially a part of the field of secondary educa- 
tion. The same necessities that are operat- 
ing to alter and expand the work of the 
public high school to the end that it may 
more effectively function in the lives of 
those who will not go to college, these same 
individual and public necessities press us to 
provide in the lower division of the tax- 
supported liberal-arts college for those who, 
while wishing to complete the period of 
secondary education, will not go on into the 
upper division. 

(2) The proposal is already in operation 
in many institutions. A survey of one hun- 
dred fifty-five colleges and universities by 
a committee tells us that there were last 
year eighty institutions that do not specify 
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plane geometry, and sixty-seven that do 
not specify algebra for entrance. Even 
privately endowed institutions, such as 
Dartmouth and Leland Stanford and Rol- 
lins, have said that there are many patterns 
of high-school subjects that may bring suc- 
cess in college. 

(3) Research continues to accumulate 
evidence to the effect that the particular 
subjects pursued in high school have little 
or no effect on the students’ success in col- 
lege, even though the tests of success are 
based on the traditional subjects and the 
traditional channelling of students and the 
well-known unreliability of grading. Other 
factors that enter the problem are character, 
ambition, industry, health and so on. We 
have known this, but the knowledge didn’t 
seem to function in the case of entrance 
problems. 

Just after the war we had a captain in 
the army come to the university and apply 
for admission. He had no high-school units, 
but he had ‘‘what it takes!’’ Admitted as 
a special student, he went through the 
course with all A’s and graduated with 
honors. Of course he was mature, and 
exceptional mentally, but he reveals, just 
the same, the weakness of the claim for 
specified-units as an index to college suc- 
cess. We have known it all along, yet many 
continue to say in effect that no single per- 
son can possibly profit by college education, 
is not even worth being given a trial, unless 
he has had one or two years of algebra, one 
year of plane geometry, two years of a for- 
eign language, a year of general science and 
a year of American history. 

Some objections to the proposal are 
usually the following: 

(1) It is argued that standards would be 
lowered. But there are various sorts of 
standards and that which is traditional or 
is dear to a man because of his own tastes 
or his own college course assumes special 
importance in his eyes. That which some 
outstanding man studied in college becomes 
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good for all, although many who studied 
the same thing remain without distinction 
or personal efficiency. The old familiar 
post hoc ergo propter hoc fallacy never 
goes out of circulation. 

Is it not a fact also that standards in the 
high school and college are largely a matter 
of teaching? The teacher is the key to the 
problem. When mathematics, for instance, 
is poorly taught, as it often is, when classes 
are sectioned on the basis of ability, as they © 
are in the better schools, so that the ‘‘C-see- 
tion’’ students are given a course very 
different indeed from that which college 
teachers have in mind when they talk of 
mathematics, when high-school teachers per- 
sist in being human and true to the purposes 
of high-school education, and pass the board 
chairman’s daughter and many others, even 
though their knowledge of the subject is 
microscopic, are we gaining by imagining 
that we are requiring ‘‘mathematies’’ for 
entrance? Would we not encourage genu- 
inely better standards if we said to the high- 
school principles: ‘‘The training of these 
students is your job. We rely upon you to 
give them the best training of which they 
are capable, fitting the subjects to their 
needs. We will carry on from where you 
stop. If we find some of your product defi- 
cient in what we think they should have we 
will see that they get it. If we find, after 
a reasonable trial, that we can devise no 
type of education by which some of them 
can profit we will advise them to lay aside 
the books and we will guide them into the 
jobs for which they are fitted. 

(2) It is also claimed, that to waive the 
required units in mathematics would de- 
stroy the teaching of mathematics in the 
high school. But the fate of mathematics 
in the high school depends upon forces and 
ideas far more fundamental and powerful 
than college entrance requirements. The 
fact is that in spite of our entrance rules 
high-school requirements in mathematics 
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have been declining. A recent study of the 
U. S. Office of Education shows that ‘‘alge- 
bra is no longer with any degree of univer- 
sality a required subject in the high schools 
of the United States’’ and that ‘‘nearly one 
fifth of the schools did not offer plane 
ceometry.”’ The remark is added that 
‘undoubtedly the change in the nature of 
the pupil population is responsible for the 
drop which has occurred in registration in 
mathematies. ”’ 

The best answer, however, aside from a 
paraphrasing of a biblical question—‘‘ Who 
made thee guardian over the high school 
and its eurriculum ?’’—is probably to point 
out that in mathematical study keenness of 
mind is essential for successful acquisition. 
If those in high school who either ean not 
or will not profit by mathematical study 
were excused from the subject, and only 
those who like it and have the ability to do 
it well were retained, teachers would live 
longer and would teach better, and their 
students would secure the benefit inherent 
in the subject. There’s no commensurable 
good gained in teaching mathematics to boys 
and girls of low or non-mathetie ability 
and to those utterly indifferent to its beau- 
ties and uses. There will always be a de- 
mand for mathematics in the high school 
from those who like it and succeed with it 
and want to use it. We need have no fear 
that this lusty child of the human intellect 
will cease to grow and to draw its devotees 
to the temple of learning. 

My argument, then, may be summed up 
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in this way. The tax-supported liberal arts 
college occupies a unique place in the 
scheme of public education. While it 
should provide and promote education for 
scholarship for the youth of its state or city 
who are capable, it is obligated to its tax- 
paying citizenship to provide in its lower 
division for less gifted sons and daughters 
a completion of the period of secondary 
education which will be adapted in content 
and method to their abilities and interests. 
Its first drty is to raise the general level of 
all its high-school graduates so far as pos- 
sible in culture, in social and political 
understanding, to be, if you please, a high- 
school graduate-school in fitting for life. It 
is to provide intelligent defenders of democ- 
racy in the largest possible numbers. 

If this is true, and if subject-matter pat- 
terns are valueless in predicting success in 
college, the tax-supported liberal-arts col- 
lege is not justified in barring graduates of 
accredited high schools because of their 
variation from a particular pattern of sub- 
jects. The college should accept the certifi- 
cate of the high school and on a basis of 
detailed knowledge of the student devise for 
him a lower division curriculum best suited 
to his abilities, his interests and his plans. 
If any eliminating must be done let the 
eollege do it after a fair trial. No other 
college aptitude test equals that in reliabil- 
ity. The logical point at which to apply 
strict selective measures is the beginning of 
the upper division, where aims and mate- 
rials and methods change. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM—ARE WE READY FOR IT?’ 


By H. H. KIRK 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 


IF all the addresses that have been deliv- 
ered upon the subject of academic freedom 
within the past five years were laid end to 


1 Address at the meeting of the North Dakota 
Edueation Association, Minot, N. D., October 28, 
1937. 
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end they would reach only a short distance 
along the way towards a satisfactory solu- 
tion of this problem. To-day no educational 
convention seems complete unless some 
orator, usually a sheltered university pro- 
fessor, thunders out such questions as: 
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‘Dare the teachers speak out ?’’; ‘‘ Dare the 
teachers exercise their prerogatives as citi- 
zens?’’; ‘‘Dare the teachers reconstruct 
society?’’ If the effects of these words of 
eloquence were confined to the convention 
hall, or if the convention orators would 
depart from generalities and deal with con- 
crete local situations, perhaps academic 
freedom to-day would be more nearly a 
reality. Regrettable as it is, these violent 
outbursts make the newspaper headlines, 
editors write editorials, local vigilance com- 
mittees spring up, and we are further away 
from the ideal of academic freedom than we 
were before. Most regrettable of all, how- 
ever, is the fact that many excellent college 
and high-school teachers are impressed by 
the oratory. They get the urge to speak 
out, to tell the truth in classroom and to 
reconstruct the social order. It is at this 
point that the trouble begins. 

During the past ten years I have been 
watching the development of this urge. It 
is with considerable shame that I state my 
observations. The exercise of academic 
freedom to-day is too often characterized 
by anger, excessive emotion, sarcasm, preju- 
dice, intolerance, incompetence, discourtesy, 
partiality, propagandizing, sly references, 
innuendo and irrelevancy. These are harsh 
terms, and perhaps a few examples may 
make clear what I mean. 

Harvey Church is a teacher of Latin in a 
Minnesota high school. Some passage in 
the commentaries of Julius Caesar incites 
him to impose upon his class some of his 
own personal views relative to the Monroe 
Doctrine. He speaks out fearlessly and 
characterizes as absolute folly any attempts 
upon the part of the United States to follow 
out a policy laid down more than one hun- 
dred years ago by James Monroe. A boy in 
the class takes issue with Mr. Church, 
points out a few errors in his facts as well 
as a few fallacies in his reasoning. The 
instructor is highly offended, indulges in 
some caustic sarcasm and treats the boy 
with disdain for nearly two weeks. 
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Thomas Martin decides to speak out upon 
the theory of evolution. He covers the sub- 
ject in a lecture that occupies a single class 
period of forty minutes and then ,wonders 
why the class is not convinced. He likewise 
wonders why the small community in which 
he is teaching is so thoroughly antagonistic 
towards his views and towards his right to 
speak upon such a subject. 

Mary Simpson is a commercial teacher. 
Without sufficient preparation she attempts 
to give some of her views relative to the 
merits of independent banks and chain 
banks. The pupils in her class carry her 
views to their parents, and the school 
authorities are promptly bombarded with 
complaints from the officials of each variety 
of bank. 

Henry Thompson, a teacher of social 
science, expresses some of his own personal 
views on governmental organization. At the 
conclusion of his lecture he tells the pupils 
in his class, ‘‘Now I have the right to say 
these things. Perhaps some of you will go 
home and tell your parents what I have said. 
Perhaps I shall be fired from my job for 
my remarks. Nevertheless, I insist upon 
my right to say them.’’ Later on, in bitter 
retrospect, he wonders why the pupils take 
him at his word. 

A university professor of educational 
psychology is discussing intelligence. After 
a hasty reference to the different degrees 
with which individuals are endowed with 
intelligence, he digresses, making the ob- 
servation that there are social and economic 
inequalities as well. The digression becomes 
a detour and he does not get back to educa- 
tional psychology for three days. From his 
desk in his thirty by forty classroom he 
boldly hurls taunt after taunt, at the Hoov- 
ers, the Coolidges and the Roosevelts. Then 
he suddenly realizes that he is being paid to 
teach educational psychology. Reluctantly 
he starts again where he left off three days 
before. 

A promising young instructor in educa- 
tional psychology has a complex which im- 
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pels him to speak sarcastically of various 
religious faiths before his classes. Four or 
five weeks after the college term has begun 
he is called into the office of the president, 
who lays before him certain facts. Com- 
plaints have reached him from Catholic, 
Lutheran, Methodist and Baptist students. 
The instructor squares himself away and 
asks whether the president has never heard 
of academic freedom. In the kindest of 
terms it is explained to him that he has been 
employed to teach educational psychology 
and not to administer insults. ‘‘If you wish 
to discuss the psychology of religious ex- 
perience,’’ says the president, ‘‘you may 
feel at liberty to do so. But when you take 
vicious cracks at denominational religion 
just for the fun of it, you are getting outside 
your field. Then your remarks are neither 
scholarly nor mannerly.’’ The young man 
states that he would rather resign than sur- 
render his academic freedom. Again his 
superior officer attempts to explain just 
what academic freedom means. Our young 
instructor reiterates that academic freedom 
is more precious to him than his position. 
The result is obvious. <A brilliant and 
promising individual hands in his resigna- 
tion and the college loses an otherwise 
valuable instructor. 

These examples, and many others which 
[ could submit, illustrate what I mean when 
I use such terms as discourtesy, incompe- 
tence, intolerance and prejudice. Far too 
many high-class instructors, having been 
inoculated with the virus of academic free- 
dom, reveal a complete misunderstanding of 
the term and a complete disregard for cour- 
tesy and good manners. 

By this time you are undoubtedly wonder- 
ing whether I personally believe in academic 
freedom. Do I believe that a teacher should 
be free to teach the truth? Do I believe 
that a teacher should be free to have a part 
in social betterment? To both of these 
questions I can return a hearty ‘‘Yes.’’ 
But it must be qualified ‘‘Yes.’’ When 
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teachers understand fully the meaning of 
the term academic freedom, when they can 
discuss controversial issues in the classroom 
and on the street in a scholarly and cour- 
teous way, then they will not need to ask 
for academic freedom. A proper attitude 
will soon merit respect, and the question as 
to the right to academic freedom will rarely, 
if ever, arise. 

There are a great many angles to this 
matter of teaching the truth. In only a 
few curriculum fields are categorical judg- 
ments possible. In Latin, for example, 
‘‘agricola’’ is a farmer. The noun has a 
feminine ending, but it has the masculine 
gender. This has always been true and it 
will be true as long as Latin is taught. In 
mathematics two and two have always made 
four, and this fact will remain an absolute 
truth forever. The Law of Archimedes is 
true to-day, and it will always be true. In 
chemistry a mixture of sodium chloride and 
silver nitrate will always give a precipitate 
of silver chloride. Such truths as these are 
definite, irrevocable and eternal. 

In other fields, however, much is yet in 
the realm of contention. For example, the 
theory of evolution has never been demon- 
strated as an absolute fact. Recent studies 
of acquired characteristics have tended to 
throw doubt upon some of the theories of 
Charles Darwin. Thirty years ago, Ely of 
Wisconsin was considered a social and eco- 
nomic radical. To-day practically every- 
thing advocated by Ely is being followed 
by municipality, by state and by nation. 
The Workmen’s Compensation Law was 
fought bitterly in Ohio thirty years ago. 
To-day it is accepted as beneficial by em- 
ployee and employer alike. My own high- 
school text-book in United States history 
led me to believe that the War of 1812 was 
an attempt on the part of Great Britain to 
win back the colonies to her ow) dominion. 
Later texts in history indicaté that the War 
of 1812 was an inc#ent in a much larger 
struggle involving’the entire continent of 
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Europe. It is very difficult for a teacher 
outside the field of mathematics or dead 
languages to teach the truth, because in 
other fields of knowledge, experience and 
research are proving old ideas to be false 
or untrustworthy. 

Nevertheless, I maintain that it is pos- 
sible for high-school teachers to handle and 
control their teaching procedures so that 
the best available evidence upon any sub- 
ject that is controversial can be presented. 
Edwin Wagner, a school teacher of so- 
cial sciences, allots three weeks to the 
study of socialism, communism and fas- 
cism. Through assigned readings and li- 
brary work, his pupils gain contact with 
a wide variety of editorial views. They 
come into contact with the opinions of 
many writers through well-chosen maga- 
zine articles. Other views are obtained 
from books and encyclopedias. The views 
of men in high positions are obtained 
through study of their public utterances. 
Class discussions are characterized by free 
expression. Mr. Wagner presents, for ex- 
ample, the leading opinions on both sides 
of such a topic as socialism. He does not 
present either view as the correct or eter- 
nal one. Each is presented as the view 
which so-and-so holds, not what the in- 
structor believes. The class discussions are 
also featured by exposure of faulty infer- 
ence. The instructor does much of this, 
but much also is done by the members of 
the class themselves. As far as possible he 
lets the class do the arguing back and forth 
and enters into the discussion only when 
some important factor is being overlooked. 
At the end of the unit, before he an- 
nounces his own view he takes a vote of 
the class, asking them to record what they 
believe the instructor’s view to be. In 
practically every case he has conducted the 
discussion so fairly and skilfully that the 
class is evenly divided in their opinions as 
to what the instructor actually thinks. 

Theodore Remington is a teacher of 
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American history. The War of 1812 is the 
subject of a five-day period of study. Mr. 
Remington makes certain through library 
references, through work with encyclopedias 
and through class discussions that the 
European picture is presented along with 
the North American picture. Views of 
contemporaries are wisely cited. Views of 
prominent historians are critically ex- 
amined. He endeavors to secure a broad- 
minded and tolerant view, a view which, 
though it may hold England somewhat 
responsible for the struggle, nevertheless, 
allocates much of the blame to the genera! 
European situation and particularly to the 
activities of one Napoleon Bonaparte. Mr. 
Remington loses no opportunity of allow- 
ing his class to decide whether or not the 
War of 1812 was a second Revolutionary 
War. He swings the evidence one way 
and then the other, exercising care at all 
times that no factor is omitted which might 
influence his class towards a comprehen- 
sive view of the contest. When the unit 
is completed, it has been done so skilfully 
that no member of the class can carry 
home the impression that Remington is 
preaching a hatred of England, or that he 
is going to excess in the other direction. 
Any discussion which he permits is always 
relevant to the topic in hand. He may 
digress temporarily but only to illustrate 
a point. His digressions are brief and he 
rapidly brings his class back to the main 
question. He respects the personality of 
every child in his class and no view pre- 
sented is treated with laughter or with 
sarcasm. His treatment of the topic is both 
scholarly and mannerly. 

Carl Jones teaches biology in a Minne- 
sota high school. He believes in the right 
of every pupil in his classes to make up 
his own mind as to the validity of the 
theory of evolution. Nevertheless, he feels 
that his pupils should all know exactly 
what the theory of evolution is. Conse- 
quently he lays out a unit of work cover- 
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ing perhaps ten days. During this time 
through lectures, through class discussion 
and through reference consultation, he 
brings in the evidence of paleontology, 
embryology, comparative anatomy and hy- 
bridization. With his class he examines 
the evidence from these four fields of 
knowledge very critically. He points out 
definitely that to one scientist the evidence 
means one thing, while to another scien- 
tist it means something different, that sci- 
entists interpret the same set of facts in 
various ways. Lantern slides are used. 
Mounted specimens are studied. The work 
of Darwin is compared with the work of 
Lamarck. Piece by piece the evidence is 
fitted together and the unit ends with a 
summary by the instructor. This sum- 
mary aims to give the reasons for and the 
reasons for not attaching weight to the 
theory of evolution. That particular group 
of scientists, he states, does not attach 
much weight to the theory of evolution, 
and these are the reasons. On the other 
hand, this group of scientists attaches great 
weight to the theory, and these are the 
reasons. At no time during the discussion 
does he make a categorical statement on 
one side or the other. When the unit is 
completed, every student in his class may 
not believe in the validity of the theory 
of evolution, but at least every member of 
his class will know what the theory actu- 
ally means. 

If we now appraise each of these three 
illustrations, we find that the treatment 
given by the instructor is characterized in 
certain definite ways. First of all, the in- 
structor is prepared to treat the subject 
broadly and adequately and in a scholarly 
manners This is quite in contrast with the 
tactics of the instructor who attempted to 
foree a belief in the theory of evolution 
in one class period. In the second place, 
the instructor is tolerant and impartial. 
llere again the comparison is unfavorable 
to the Latin instructor who endeavored to 
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impose on his class his views regarding the 
Monroe Doctrine. Finally the instructor is 
courteous and calm. This likewise is quite 
at variance with the procedure of the 
young professor of educational psychology 
who thought his academic freedom gave 
him the right to sneer at Baptists or 
Methodists. It is my firm contention that 
the instructor who follows the pattern il- 
lustrated by the three cases need never 
fear that his academic freedom will be 
taken away from him. Such an instructor 
can present all the evidence upon any con- 
troversial issue without the slightest fear 
of community uproar. His exercise of 
academic freedom is a calm process. He 
does not make a ceremony of it. He does 
not flaunt it in the faces of his pupils or 
his patrons. He does not say, ‘‘I have a 
right to say this.’’ The instructor who 
proceeds along poised and tolerant lines 
will have academic freedom without. de- 
manding it. The man who raves and 
shouts from the house-tops merely upsets 
the cart for the rest of us. Parents will 
gain confidence in the first type of in- 
structor, they will respect him for his fair- 
ness, and they will be glad that their chil- 
dren are in such safe hands. 

And now, what of the teacher who wishes 
to exercise his academic freedom outside 
the school room? What of the teacher who 
wishes to be free to express his opinion on 
every conceivable subject, wherever he may 
be? What of the teacher who wishes to 
get into local politics? This question was 
raised with me ten years ago when a very 
promising young man joined my faculty 
as a teacher of history. He was vaguely 
anxious to engage in some form of social 
service. He wanted to do something that 
would uplift the community. When he 
asked my advice I gave it frankly. I ad- 
vised him first of all to be the best teacher 
of history that had ever come into that 
town. I told him that it was my firm be- 
lief that he should establish himself first 
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as a history teacher of no mean ability. 
I predicted that after he had thus estab- 
lished himself, he could take on as much 
community betterment as he pleased, and 
without criticism. 

Two years ago I spoke before a group 
of education majors in a small college. At 
the conclusion of my remarks, I gave an 
opportunity for questions. The first ques- 
tioner wished to know whether teachers 
should take an active part in local politics. 
My advice to him was likewise to the effect 
that the first year or two should be spent 
in becoming a master-teacher. I stated also 
that it was my belief that, having estab- 
lished himself as an outstanding teacher, 
and after having won the respect of the 
community for scholarship and teaching 
ability, he might without fear of criticism 
engage in activities having to do with com- 
munity betterment. I went on to explain 
that.the average teacher learns after a year 
or so that he does not have the requisite 
knowledge to enable him to realize all his 
earlier aspirations. Many of us have found 
to our sorrow, after five or six years of 
teaching, that it requires more than enthu- 
siasm to rebuild the social order. 

The outery to-day, however, from the 
convention platform is that the industrial- 
ist has failed, the lawyers have failed, the 
church has failed, and that the only per- 
sons who have not failed are the educators 
themselves. Consequently, since our law- 
makers have mixed things up so badly, 
since our bankers and industrialists have 
not discovered.the way to the good life, 
and since the church with all its noble 
endeavors has not alleviated misery, the 
teachers will be obliged to undertake the 
task of settling all these problems. The 
teachers are assumed to have that knowl- 
edge of international law, of foreign and 
domestic exchange, of sociology, of eco- 
nomics, of government and of a host of 
other subjects upon which the solution of 
the ills of mankind depends. My conten- 
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tion is that teachers, and superintendents 
too, if you please, do not yet have the broad 
knowledge of human affairs that will enable 
them to equalize incomes, to lower taxes, to 
improve upon the distribution of commodi- 
ties, to eliminate unemployment, to coun- 
teract the effect of non-payment of war 
debt and to checkmate the law of supply 
and demand. As a group, we teachers 
are not prepared to take on such prob- 
lems, nor to advise others who have taken 
them on. It would be wonderful to be able 
to do these things; but alas, we are not 
ready. Before we insist too volubly upon 
our prerogatives to speak out as citizens, 
before we assert our obligation to point 
the way to Utopia, we must place our 
houses in order. We must gain the wide 
knowledge that will enable us to speak out 
upon the problems of the day without mak- 
ing ourselves ridiculous. 

This is not. solely my own opinion. The 
newly organized John Dewey Society has 
published its first year book entitled, ‘‘The 
Teacher and Society.’’ Prepared by a 
group of outstanding teachers, its funda- 
mental thesis is contained in the final 
chapter, ‘‘The Forward View, A _ Free 
Teacher in a Free Society.’’ Nevertheless, 
it is interesting to read Chapter VIII, which 
deals with the social attitudes and informa- 
tion of American teachers. In order to 
ascertain just what American high-school 
teachers know about certain elementary 
social science facts, ninety-three hundred 
questionnaires were circularized among 
junior and senior high school teachers 
throughout the nation. One hundred ele- 
mentary social science facts were covered 
in one hundred statements, each of which 
teachers were asked to mark true or false. 
The results are very interesting and they 
throw light upon the degree to which the 
teachers of the United States are ready to 
enter into the problem of social reconstruc- 
tion. 

Space forbids a reproduction of all the 
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one hundred statements. A few samples, 
however, are selected for purposes of illus- 
tration. One reads as follows: ‘‘ Political 
scientists uniformly favor the adoption of 
the short ballot.’’ Forty-eight per cent. of 
the teachers gave this an affirmative answer, 
while 52 per cent. gave negative answers or 
were uncertain. To the statement, ‘‘ All 
American states, save Nebraska, make use 
of a bicameral legislature,’’ 41 per cent. of 
the teachers gave a positive answer, while 
59 per cent. gave negative answers or were 
uncertain. Only 53 per cent. of the teachers 
circularized gave a negative answer to the 
statement. ‘‘Most economists believe in the 
blessings of a high tariff.’’ The other 47 
per cent. gave affirmative answers or were 
uncertain. 

Approximately half of the teachers were 
ignorant or uncertain as to whether NRA 
served to strengthen anti-trust laws or not. 
The teachers were asked to designate as to 
true or false the following statement: ‘‘A 
one hundred dollar bond paying 6 per cent. 
interest and selling on the market at $106.00 
is said to offer a 6 per cent. yield.’’ This 
was marked false by 44 per cent. of the 
teachers, while 56 per cent. marked it true 
or were uncertain. Although the term 
‘‘elastie commodities’? appears frequently 
in the newspapers, only 53 per cent. of the 
teachers designated as true the following 
statement, ‘‘ Elastic commodities are those 
in which a change in price greatly changes 
the quantity sold.’’ The rest gave negative 
or uncertain answers. With all the renewed 
attention to the gold standard, bimetallism 
and symmetallism, 51 per cent. of the teach- 
ers gave negative or uncertain answers to 
the statement, ‘‘ Under a bi-metallic system, 
when the government mint ratio is sixteen 
to one, and the market ratio is twenty to 
one, silver tends to drive gold out of cireu- 
lation.’’ 

As many as 22 per cent. of the teachers 
answered incorrectly or vaguely when 
called upon to designate as true or false 
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the statement, ‘‘The term of office of the 
members of the House of Representatives of 
the United States is six years.’’ Although 
the term ‘‘eminent domain’’ is in general 
use, nevertheless, trouble was experienced 
with the statement, ‘‘Eminent domain 
means a grant to use a certain part of the 
public domain for a number of years.’’ 
Negative answers to this statement were 
given by only 49 per cent. of the teachers. 
It is also rather surprising to note that 23 
per cent. of those replying gave incorrect 
or vague answers when asked to designate 
as true or false the statement, ‘‘ A filibuster 
is a procedure of referring a bill back to a 
committee for further consideration.’’ 
Whether credit extension by banks is a form 
of inflation was vague in the minds of 29 
per cent. of those who replied. In 45 per 
cent. of the cases, negative or uncertain 
answers were given to the staement, ‘‘No 
state has less than three electoral votes.’’ 
With taxation as one of our vexing prob- 
lems, it is remarkable that there were cor- 
rect only 58 per cent. of the reactions to the 
statement, ‘‘The single tax is a proposal by 
communists to establish the complete redis- 
tribution of wealth so that all would have 
an equal amount.”’ 

This evidence, taken from the official year- 
book of those who champion academic free- 
dom most loudly, is, to say the least, quite 
disconcerting. I, personally, dislike to ac- 
knowledge my own inadequacy. Neverthe- 
less, I feel deep chagrin in confessing that 
I, perhaps, would have had no better luck 
with the questionnaire. Perhaps the bank- 
ers would have made an equally poor show- 
ing. Perhaps the industrialists and the 
statesmen would have fared no _ better. 
Nevertheless, in the face of such evidence, 
we are only naive when we talk about our 
right to reconstruct the social order. We 
lack the elementary knowledge. 

‘‘Tf a man knows not, and knows not that 
he knows not, that man is a fool. Shun 
him. If a man knows, and knows that he 
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knows, that man is wise. Follow him.’’ 
There is much truth in this bit of ancient 
wisdom. Let us stop worrying too much 
about academic freedom. Let us broaden 
our knowledge. Let us give ample prepara- 
tion to each unit of work. Let us practice 
fair play in classroom discussion. Let us 
avoid arrogance and discourtesy in dealing 
with those who have different opinions. Let 
us explode fallacy wherever possible. Let 
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us avoid innuendo and sly references, 
Let us avoid display of emotion. Let ys 
avoid the crime of irrelevance and digres. 
sion. Let us aim in the classroom to dea] 
broadly, adequately and tolerantly with 
every situation that may be controversial, 
Let us put our own houses in order, and we 
will never need to ask for our academic 
freedom. We will have it without the 


asking. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF PROT- 
ESTANT EDUCATION IN QUEBEC 
The Montreal Star states that the Senate of 

McGill University, reiterating in strongest terms 

its previous stand that any investigation of 

Protestant education in the Province of Quebec 

must be undertaken by a body of independence 

and authority, on November 17 named a com- 
mittee to take action to secure an impartial 
investigation. 

The position taken by the Senate is virtually 
the same as that of the Montreal Board of Trade, 
the Montreal Junior Board of Trade, the Pro- 
vincial Association of Protestant Teachers, the 
Association of Principals of Protestant Schools, 
the Protestant Board of School Commissioners 
of Montreal and a number of other bodies. 
These will be approached by the committee with 
a view to cooperation towards achievement of a 
common goal. The committee will 
municate with other Protestant educational in- 


also com- 


stitutions, rural and urban school commissioners 
and trustees, Protestant members of the Legis- 
lature and others interested. 

The text of the Senate’s statement previously 
issued is as follows: 

The great and important issues at stake are 
matters of vital concern to the Protestant popula- 
tion of the province. Any action taken at this 
time will settle the form of the organization of 
Protestant education for years to come, and it is 
therefore obvious that all shades of opinion in the 
Protestant community must be received, analyzed 
and appraised. Such a task ean be performed only 
by highly qualified authorities who can devote ade- 
quate time and skilled consideration to the highly 


technical problems involved. This would appear to 


call for nothing less than a Royal Commission. We 
would suggest a commission of not more than five 
members, of whom at least two should be from out- 
side the Province of Quebec. If the education au- 
thorities of the province would welcome assistance, 
suggestions and expert opinion on the foregoing 
points we would be glad to place our services at 
their disposal. 


The resolution further reads: 


Whereas although it has been repeatedly stated 
in the press that the idea of the appointment of a 
Royal Commission has been abandoned no change 
of opinion has been announced by any of the above- 
mentioned organizations; and whereas Senate is 
strongly of the opinion that a complete, competent 
and independent survey of every phase of Protes- 
tant school education in the province is urgently 
needed; and whereas such an investigation can not 
be carried on effectively by or under the control or 
sponsorship of any single educational or other body 
or group but must be sponsored so far as possible 
by the whole Protestant community. 

That steps be taken immediately in cooperation 
with the bodies and organizations above mentioned, 
with other Protestant educational institutions, with 
rural and urban school commissioners and trustees, 
with the Protestant members of the Legislature and 
others interested in education to secure a thorough 
public inquiry into every phase of Protestant school 
education in the province, including its organiza- 
tion, administration, the training of teachers and 
the measures to be taken to secure adequate reve- 
nues for school purposes, such inquiry to be con- 
ducted by a competent, independent commission so 
constituted as to command the full confidence of 
the public and such commission to make a full and 
public report, and that a committee consisting of 
Sir Edward Beatty, G.B.E., K.C., chancellor; Dr. 
W. H. Brittain, acting principal; Mr. G. 8. Currie, 
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c.A.; Dr. W. D. Woodhead and Dean C. S. Le 
Mesurier, be and is hereby appointed with full au- 
thority to do all such things as in its discretion it 
may deem advisable to secure such an inquiry and 


report. 


THE TRAINING OF ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
IN THE TEACHING OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Ar the sixth session of the International Con- 
ference on Education held in Geneva on July 6 
the following recommendation was made to the 
Ministries of Edueation in regard to the teach- 
ing of psychology in the training of elementary 
and secondary school teachers : 


(1) That future teachers should acquire a sound 
psychological training integrated with their gen- 
eral educational preparation and particularly with 
their teaching practice; 

(2) That this training should include not only 
general psychology, but also, and more particularly, 
psychology of the child and the adolescent; that 
it should not merely seek to initiate future teachers 
into the use of various tests and methods of mea- 
surement, which presuppose a well-developed crit- 
ical mind and a certain scientific maturity, but 
that it should comprise a qualitative study of 
mental development and of the structure of the 
child’s mind from the intellectual and effective 
individual and social aspects ; 

(3) That, in addition to the study of the normal 
child and normal adolescent, provision should be 
made for the study of problem or abnormal children 
(in cooperation with school clinics), of individual 
aptitudes and characteristics (in cooperation with 
school and vocational guidance services) and of the 
various environments in which the children are 
reared: home, school, ete. ; 

(4) That, in each of these fields, the psycholog- 
ical training should consist essentially in case stud- 
ies, personal observations and research on the intel- 
lectual, moral and social development of varied 
types of children; that these case studies should 
precede and accompany ex cathedra courses, which 
would otherwise tend on the one hand to be mis- 
understood by pupils not having learned by direct 
experience to grasp the sense of the psychological 
problems and theories; on the other hand to give 
them an exaggerated respect for formulas instead 
of a knowledge of the importance of studying 
facts ; 

(5) That this psychological training should not 
be given to future teachers until they are old 
enough and sufficiently mature and have enough 
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general culture and biological training to enable 
them to understand the significance of the experi- 
ments in which they are called upon to collaborate; 

(6) That this training should be given by pro- 
fessors who are themselves sufficiently prepared, not 
only by reason of their philosophical culture, but 
more particularly by their practical experience in 
scientific experiments and in the technique of psy- 
chology. 

STUDY OF RADIO BROADCASTS FOR 
SCHOOL USE AT THE OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY 
A FIVE-YEAR study of radio broadcasts 
planned for school use has been initiated under 
the direction of I. Keith Tyler, of the radio divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Educational Research of 

the Ohio State University. 

The General Education Board has provided 
$69,000 to finance the first two years of this 
study. The investigation will be concerned not 
so much with what is now being done in the 
way of school broadeasts, but rather with what 
can be done. Particular attention will be paid, 
for instance, to changes in attitudes and devel- 
opment of new interests which can be brought 
about through school broadcasts. 

This study is one of a series sponsored by 
the Federal Radio Education Committee, of 
which John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, is the chairman. Broadeasters, 
ineluding both individual stations and the net- 
works, are cooperating in the various studies. 

Chicago, New York, Detroit and California 
have been selected as the centers for the study, 
because in all these places school broadeasts are 
originating. Under consideration are broad- 
casts in the fields of the social studies, in science 
and in arts, which ineludes English and music. 
National, regional and local broadcasts are cov- 
ered by the study, but only those planned for 
use in the schools. 

Associated with Mr. Tyler as associate di- 
rector of the study is J. Wayne Wrightstone, 
formerly of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Norman Woelfel, formerly editor of 
The Social Frontier, is research associate in 
charge of social studies; Louis Heil, formerly 
of Ohio University, Athens, is in charge of sei- 
ence, and Alton O’Steen, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, the arts. These investi- 
gators are assisted by a staff of Ohio State 
graduate students. 
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Already the work has been set up in Cali- 
fornia and New York City, starting with meet- 
ings of teachers and broadcasters in those 
communities, at which the present purposes and 
objectives of the broadcasts have been consid- 
ered. Similar meetings are planned soon for 
Detroit and Chicago. 

Major purposes of the 
reported by Mr. Tyler, are: 


investigation, as 


To gather evidence regarding the effectiveness 
of selected school broadcasts in achieving specified 
educational objectives. 

To make possible the formulation of generaliza- 
tions regarding results to be expected from speci- 
fied types of broadcasts. 

To discover criteria helpful in building new 
school broadcasts. 

To gather evidence regarding the appropriate 
place of national, regional and local broadcasts 
in accomplishing educational objectives. 

To gather evidence regarding the effectiveness 
of various described methods of utilizing broad- 
casts. 

To develop techniques of evaluation appropriate 
for school broadcasts. 

To improve school broadeasts— 

a. As a direct result of above objectives; 
b. As a by-product of cooperative attack 
among teachers, broadcasters and staff. 


THE SCHOOL FOR WORKERS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

E. E. ScHwWARzTRAUBER, director of the new 
School for Workers at the University of Wis- 
consin, reports that it has gained almost im- 
mediate popularity among industrial workers. 
Only two months after its inauguration it had 
Established by 
the board of regents last June, it is the first 
permanent state-wide workers’ school in the 
United States. It was opened in September 
and will provide an opportunity for organized 


an enrolment of 1,100 students. 


study during the entire year. 

At the present time, the school has an enrol- 
ment of 1,116 students. Of this number, 748 
are men and 368 are women. With 63 classes 
now being held each week in 26 Wisconsin com- 
munities, it is now functioning in practically all 
the important industrial cities of the state. 

There are twenty-five teachers on the staff. 
Of these, five are full-time teachers, eight are on 
the WPA staff, and twelve, most of whom come 
communities in which classes are 


from local 
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being held, are on part-time. The teachers are 
chosen on the basis of sympathetic personality, 
thorough understanding of subject-matter and 
direct contact with the worker and his problems, 
The most popular courses among the students 
enrolled are parliamentary law and public speak- 
ing. Included among other subjects are con- 
sumers’ problems, collective bargaining pro- 
cedures, labor problems, labor history, labor 
economics, consumers’ cooperation and _ social 
psychology. 

The students vary widely in age and there 
is.a wide variance in the educational level in 
any one class. For instance, in a class of 18 
or 20 students it is a common occurrence to find 
members ranging along the educational scale all 
the way from the third grade to the second or 
third year of college, and the average class ranks 
between the eighth grade and second year of high 
school. 

The school is open to all types of workers— 
union and non-union and any kind of union 
affiliation. It is an outgrowth of the old Wis- 
consin Summer School for Workers in Industry, 
which was established at the state university 
twelve years ago. About fifty industrial workers 
gathered at the old school each summer for six 
weeks of summer study. 

Classes in the new school are held in com- 
munities throughout the state. The teachers 
travel from one community to another to con- 
duct either day or night classes. Communities 
in which classes are now being held are: Madi- 
son, Janesville, Beloit, Manitowoc, Two Rivers, 
Milwaukee, Racine, Kenosha, Appleton, Neenah- 
Menasha, Oshkosh, Eau Claire, La Crosse, Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wausau, Superior, Cornell, Mari- 
nette, Green Bay, Watertown, Ripon, Kaukauna, 
Kiel, Kewaunee, Kaukauna and Sheboygan. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
THE activities of the University of Illinois 
touch direetly more than 2,000,000 persons an- 
nually, according to a survey just completed. 
Of this number, 17,178 are students. During 
the year 1936-37 there were 14,435 students on 
the Urbana campus and 1,178 on the Chicago 
campus in the two winter and 1936 summer ses- 
sions. Mail extension courses reached 700 per- 
sons in the last 12 months, and 865 persons were 
enrolled in extra-mural courses. 
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During the winter sessions, more than 87 per 
cent. of the students are from Illinois. Every 
one of the 103 counties in the state is repre- 
sented. Out-of-state students come from every 
one of the other 47 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, Philippine Islands, Hawaiian Islands and 
18 foreign countries. 

Extra-mural courses were inaugurated last 
year for the first time at the request of teachers 
groups and other organizations in various parts 
of the state. 

The services of the two campuses reached in 
excess of 175,110 persons. More than 65 meet- 
ings at Urbana were attended by 52,000 per- 
sons. At Chicago, where are the Colleges of 
Medicine, Pharmacy and Dentistry, meetings 
were attended by 3,000 persons. The out- 
patient clinie of the Illinois Research Hospital 
in Chieago served 100,000 persons. A _ total 
number of 20,110 farmers and agriculturists 
went to the College of Agriculture in Urbana 
singly or in small groups for information or 
conference. 

The radio station, WILL, reached thousands 
of listeners. It is the only educational state- 
owned station in Illinois and is on the air 2,800 
hours a year, broadeasting from 7:20 A.M. to 
local sunset daily, except Sunday. In addition, 
thousands of people attend the state basketball 
and track meets, football games, special week- 
ends, for personal conferences and for visits. 
During the past year 878,643 bulletins and 
publications were sent out. The Agricultural 
Experiment Station mailed 825,000 printed bul- 
letins and gave out from its office in Urbana 
another 13,000. It also sent out 300,000 pieces 
of mimeographed information. The Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station sent out 23,343 bulletins 
and reprints. The Bureau of Business Research 
sent out 4,000, the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search 2,500, and the Bureau of Community 
Planning 800. 

Services away from the university reached 
some, 1,758,838 people. Agricultural extension 
work, tours, schools, and the like, brought cam- 
pus leaders into direct contact with 1,236,338 
citizens. Men from the speakers bureau were 
heard by audiences numbering more than 20,000 
persons in schools, clubs and other organizations. 
The activities of the cooperative Visual Aids 
Service have more than doubled every year since 
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its organization. During the past school year it 
answered 13,500 calls from Illinois schools, with 
reported audiences of 500,000 pupils and eiti- 
zens seeing the films. The work of faculty 
members in the preliminary contests of the Illi- 
nois Speech League, whose headquarters is at 
the university, directly affected 2,500 persons. 

The indirect effects of the work of the univer- 
sity through its students and graduates and 
through its research affect people in all parts 
of the world. Nearly a fourth of the operating 
budget is devoted to research. 


INSTALLATION OF THE CHANCELLOR 
OF VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 

DURING sixty-two years of its history, Vander- 
bilt University has had only two chancellors— 
Landon C. Garland (1875-1893) and James H. 
Kirkland (1893-1937). Its third chancellor, Dr. 
Oliver C. Carmichael, who was elected early in 
1937 and took over the office on July 1, will be 
formally installed in a three-day ceremony open- 
ing on February 3, 1938. 

In connection with the inauguration and the 
attendance of many outstanding educators and 
professional leaders, the Board of Trust and 
faeulty of Vanderbilt University consider the 
occasion opportune for discussion of higher edu- 
cation in the South, and there has been arranged 
a symposium for the consideration of questions 
pertaining to higher education in general and 
problems confronting the South in particular. 

President Isaiah Bowman, of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, will deliver the inaugural ad- 
dress. Greetings will be extended in behalf of 
the American Association of Colleges by Presi- 
dent J. L. MeConaughy, of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity; on behalf of the American Council on Edu- 
cation by Dr. George F. Zook, director of the 
council; and on behalf of the Southern Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary Schools and 
the Southern University Conference by past- 
president Dr. W. P. Few, president of Duke 
University. 

The symposium on higher education in the 
South will include sessions devoted to the liberal 
arts and science, medicine, engineering, law, the- 
ology, nursing and graduate education. The list 
of speakers will include: President Harold W. 
Dodds, of Princeton University; Chancellor 
Harry Woodburn Chase, of New York Univer- 
sity; President John J. Tigert, of the University 
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of Florida; President Frank P. Graham, of the 
University of North Carolina; Dr. Thomas 
Parran, surgeon general of the United States 
Publie Health Service; Dr. Irvin Abell, presi- 
dent-elect of the American Medical Association ; 
Dean Wilburt C. Davison, Duke University 
School of Medicine; Dean William deB. Mac- 
Nider, of the School of Medicine of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; Dean W. 8S. Rodman, 
of the University of Virginia Engineering 
School; Dean S. B. Earle, Clemson Engineering 
School; Henry Upson Sims, past-president of 
the American Bar Association; H. W. Arant, 
secretary of the Association of American Law 
Schools; Dean Emeritus John H. Wigmore, of 
Northwestern University Law School; Dean 
Charles W. Pipkin, of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, and President Rufus C. Harris, of Tulane 
University. Four hundred specially invited rep- 
resentatives of other universities, colleges and 
learned societies will attend the inauguration 
and symposium. 


THE RETIREMENT OF THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF 
PHILADELPHIA 

Dr. Epwin C. Brooms, for the past seventeen 
years superintendent of the schools of Phila- 
delphia, has been granted leave of absence for 
six months beginning on January 1. At the end 
of the six months he plans to retire from the 
superintendency. Dr. Broome’s letter to Dr. 
Edward Martin, chairman of the Board of 
Publie Education, follows: 


I have been advised by physicians that because 
of the present condition of my health, induced 
largely by the nervous strain of recent months, I 
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should take a leave of absence for a reasonable 
period. I therefore respectfully request the Board 
of Public Education to grant such leave, beginning 
January 1, 1938, for such period as the Board may 
determine. 

As I shall probably not wish to resume the oner- 
ous and exhausting duties of this office, I further 
request that arrangements be made at this time 
for my retirement at the expiration of such leave 
or sooner, if circumstances demand. 

I can not take such an important step without 
bearing testimony to the earnest and worthy service 
which the Board of Public Education has rendered 
to the schools of Philadelphia during my years of 
service, cooperation given to my administration by 
the board and by an exceptionally loyal and effi- 
cient staff. 


Dr. Martin made the following statement : 


We all deeply regret that Dr. Broome finds it 
necessary to take this action. He has rendered 
many years of very able service to the schools of 
Philadelphia and has made notable improvements 
in the school system. 

We have to-day a school system which, accord- 
ing to the recent statement by Dr. George W. 
Works, is fundamentally the soundest of any of the 
largest cities and surprisingly good, especially in 
view of the restricted funds that have been at our 
command. 


A resolution passed by the board reads: 


Dr. Broome’s request has been regretfully 
granted. The members of the Board of Public 
Education can not, however, refrain from a word 
of appreciation of the superintendent’s zeal and 
progressive spirit which have so largely contributed 
to the bringing of the schools of Philadelphia to a 
state of efficiency well recognized in educational 
circles. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. CHARLES A. HowaArp will be installed as 
president of the Eastern Oregon Normal School 
at La Grande, Ore., on December 14. He has 
been for the past ten years State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction of Oregon, taking up 
his work at the college at the beginning of the 
fall term. It is expected that members of the 
State Board of Higher Education and of the 
state legislature will be present at the cere- 
monies. Dr. Frederick M. Hunter, chancellor of 
the Oregon State System of Higher Education, 


will preside, and the Right Reverend William 
Proctor Remington, bishop of the Eastern Ore- 
gon Diocese of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
will deliver the installation address. 


Tue Rev. A. STANLEY WALKER was installed 
as the thirteenth president of the University of 
King’s College, Halifax, on November 29. The 
Rt. Rev. John MacKenley, Anglican bishop of 
Nova Scotia and chancellor of the University 
of King’s College, presided over the ceremonies. 
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Tue Rev. J. H. WEATHERALL, who succeeded 
Dr. L. P. Jaeks as principal of Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1931, retires at the close of the 
present session, having reached fhe age limit. 
He will be sueceeded by the Rev. R. Nicol Cross, 
minister of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Belfast. 


Dr. WALTER H. Durres, professor of mathe- 
maties and head of the department of mathe- 
matics at Hobart College, has been appointed 
dean of the college, the appointment to take 
effect on September 1, 1938. He will succeed Dr. 
Milton Haight Turk, who has been a member of 
the faeulty at Hobart College since 1890 and 
dean sinee 1925. Dr. Durfee is the son of Dean 
Emeritus William Pitt Durfee, professor of 
mathematies, the first dean of Hobart College. 


Dr. Kirsope Lake, for twenty-three years 
professor of history at Harvard University, an 
authority on archeology in the Near East, will 
retire this month, giving his last lecture on 
December 16. He plans an archeological expe- 
dition in Turkish Armenia. 


Oris C. McCreery has resigned as assistant 
in the dean’s office at the University of Minne- 
sota to aeeept a position as dean of men at the 
State College of Washington at Pullman. 


Proressor Georces LAFouRCADE, professor of 
English literature at the University of Grenoble, 
is visiting professor of French at the University 
of Buffalo. 


Dr. Paut R. Morrow, of the University of 
Georgia, has been appointed director of cur- 
riculum research for the state department of 
education. He has been given leave of absence 
from the university to direct the work. 


J. Miunor Dorey, formerly executive secre- 
tary of the Progressive Education Association, 
has aeeepted the position of director of the 
American Institute of Educational Travel, New 
York City, a division of the escorted tours of 
Thos. Cook and Son. Mr. Dorey is a graduate 
of Diekinson College and of the Graduate School 
of Harvard University. For several years he 
has been on the staff of The New York Times, 
and during the summer season has been in charge 
of European tours for the institute. 


Dr. Livrnaston Farranp, president emeritus 
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of Cornell University, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of governors of the Society of 
the New York Hospital, associated with Cornell 
University Medical College. Dr. Farrand will 
be one of the twenty-four governors at present 
constituting the board, and the three hundred 
and seventy-sixth to be elected since the society 
received the charter from George III in 1771. 


Dr. Harvey NaTHANIEL Davis, president of 
the Stevens Institute of Technology, has been 
elected president of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 


Dr. Henry Lanz, professor of Slavic lan- 
guages at Leland Stanford University, has been 
awarded the first prize of 2,000 kroner offered 
by a group of Scandinavian publishers for the 
best discussion on whether there can be any 
objective basis to ethies or morals. The book 
is entitled “Ethical Objectivity.” 


For his contributions to Latin American his- 
torical writing, Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus, of the 
George Washington University, has recently 
been elected Académico Correspondiente of the 
Academia de la Historia de Cuba, and corre- 
sponding member of the Sociedad Dominicana 
de Estudios e Investigaciones Histéricas of the 
Dominican Republic. 


A DINNER in honor of Dr. Marie Reimer, pro- 
fessor of chemistry; Dr. Harry L. Hollingworth, 
professor of psychology, and Dr. Edmund W. 
Sinnott, professor of botany of Barnard Col- 
lege, Columbia University, was given recently 
by the Barnard College Club. Dean Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve presided. Speeches were made by 
the guests of honor and by Dr. Gildersleeve. 


The School Board Journal reports that Super- 
intendent H. M. Coultrap, of Geneva, IIl., was 
honored recently with a special anniversary 
dinner marking the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his election as head of the city schools. 


Dr. CiypeE PxHarr, of Vanderbilt University, 
was elected at the New Orleans meeting presi- 
dent of the Southern Section of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South. 


Dr. E. R. Heprick, vice-president and pro- 
vost of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, represented the university and colleges 
and universities of the southern portion of 
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California at the recent regional conference 
held at Denver in connection with problems 
affecting the National Youth Administration. 


Henry W. EpGeRTON, professor of law at 
Cornell University, has been nominated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as a member of the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia. 


EpwarpD F. Stevens, director, and Josephine 
A. Rathbone, vice-director, of the Pratt Insti- 
tute Free Library and School of Library Sci- 
ence, will retire on July 1, 1938. At that time 
William W. Shirley, head of the reference de- 
partment of science and technology at the Pratt 
Institute Free Library, will sueceed Mr. Stevens, 
and Agnes Camilla Hansen, instructor at the 
library school, will become associate director of 
the school. 

Dr. HELEN D. Braapon, formerly assistant 
professor of education at the University of 
Michigan, has resigned as dean of women at the 
University of Rochester, effective next July. 


Dr. F. P. Graves, president of the University 
of the State of New York, installed a chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege on December 7. 


Proressor Epwarp Hauuetr Carr, who last 
year held the chair of international polities at 
the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, 
and who for many years was connected with the 
Foreign Office in London, expects to visit the 
United States in February. 


Dr. Davin 8. Muzzey, who was recently ap- 
pointed to the Gouverneur Morris chair of his- 
tory at Columbia University, spoke on December 
1 at the special chapel program at Hunter Col- 
lege in celebration of the sesquicentennial anni- 
versary of the Constitution. 

Rosert TREAT PAINE, JR., curator in the 
Asiatie Division of the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston, will lecture at Goucher College, Balti- 
more, during the second term on “Chinese and 
Japanese Painting and Sculpture.” 


Proressor Roya B. Way, head of the depart- 
ment of political science of Beloit College for 
thirty years, died on November 29 at the age of 
sixty-four years. 

THE death is announced of Mrs. Edith B. 
Elliott, head of the educational department and 
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principal of the Whittier State School, Cali- 
fornia. 


Ex B. FELSENTHAL, retired attorney, the last 
of the charter members of the board of trustees 
of the University of Chicago, died on December 
1 at the age of seventy-nine years. He had been 
an honorary member of the board for the last 
nine years. 


Dr. JEANNETTE Scott, founder and for 
twenty-five years head of the painting depart- 
ment of the College of Fine Arts at Syracuse 
University, died on November 16 at the age of 
seventy-three years. 


René Dovumic, since 1923 permanent secre- 
tary of the French Academy, died on December 
2 at the age of seventy-seven years. He was a 
director of La Revue des Deux Mondes. M. 
Doumie visited the United States in 1898 when 
he inaugurated at the Cercle Francais at Har- 
vard University the leectureship.on French litera- 
ture established by J. H. Hyde. He was a vice- 
president of the Institute of France and for- 
merly professor of French literature at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. In July, 1935, he was pro- 
moted from the rank of officer of the Legion of 
Honor to that of commander. 


Ir is proposed to name a junior high school in 
the Bronx, New York City, in honor of the late 
Assistant Superintendent William O’Flaherty. 
Dr. Frank D. Whalen, principal of P. 8S. 3, the 
Bronx, presented a resolution to this effect at 
exercises held in the Bronx Vocational High 
School on November 20 at which a bronze tablet 
in honor of Dr. O’Flaherty was unveiled. 
Speakers at the ceremony were Assistant Super- 
intendent Emmanuel Van Dam and Arthur T. 
Gorton, principal of Junior High School 52, the 
Bronx. 


The St. Louis Post Dispatch writes editori- 
ally: “The display at the recent convention of 
the Missouri Teachers’ Association in memory of 
Calvin Milton Woodward was a graceful as well 
as effective observance of that pioneering edu- 
eator’s centennial year. A native of Massachu- 
setts who came to Washington University in 
1865, he was the originator and director of the 
historic St. Louis Manual Training School, 
which opened its doors to an interested world 
in 1880. His ideas and experiments in teaching 
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young people to use their hands in an age al- 
ready becoming industrialized brought educa- 
tors from all parts of the United States and for- 
eign countries to St. Louis. Within a few years, 
every large American city had its manual train- 
ing schools organized on the Woodward model. 
To-day his system is so widely accepted that 
schools and schoolmen are inclined to forget that 
its founder had to prove his case before doubters 
and skepties. St. Louis should remember him 
too as a president of its Board of Education, 
and Missouri as a president of the Board of 
Curators of its State University. Knowledge of 
his field of study, love for his work and kindling 
enthusiasm made Calvin Milton Woodward a 
model teacher—one whose ways might be studied 
to advantage by many members of his profession 
to-day.” 


THE nominating committee of the American 
Association of University Professors has nomi- 
nated for president Professor Mark H. In- 
graham (mathematics), University of Wiscon- 
sin, to sueceed Professor Anton J. Carlson 
(physiology), University of Chicago. As vice- 
president it has nominated Professor Alzada 
Comstock (economies), Mt. Holyoke College, 
and Professor A. C. Krey (history), University 
of Minnesota. They succeed Professor Louise 
Pound (English), University of Nebraska, and 
Professor S. H. Slichter (economics), Harvard 
University. The election will take place at the 
annual meeting of the association, which will 
be held in Indianapolis on December 31 and 
January 1 in connection with the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 


At the close of the thirty-first annual con- 
vention of the American Vocational Association 
at Baltimore, Thomas H. Quigley, head of 
the department of industrial education of the 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, was 
elected president. Vice-presidents elected were: 
John Seidel, director of vocational education 
of Maryland, to sueceed Mr. Quigley; A. K. 
Getman, of the State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y., retiring president to succeed 
George P. Hambrecht, of the Wisconsin State 
Board of Vocational Education, and Robert L. 
Bynum, director of special education, Nashville, 
Tenn. The following vice-presidents were re- 
elected: E. B. Matthew, state director of voca- 
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tional education, Little Rock, Ark.; B. J. 
Knauss, director of commercial studies, Board 
of Edueation, Chieago; Miss Ruth Freegard, 
state supervisor of home economies education, 
Lansing, Mich.; R. W. Selvidge, professor of 
industrial education, University of Missouri; 
O. D. Adams, state director of vocational edu- 
cation, Salem, Ore. L. H. Dennis, of Washing- 
ton, was reelected executive secretary, and 
Charles W. Sylvester, director of vocational 
education, Baltimore, treasurer. The meeting 
next year will be held at St. Louis. 


At the recent meeting of the New York State 
School Board Association officers and directors 
for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 
President, Judge William H. Golding, Coble- 
skill; Vice-presidents, City Section, Russell M. 
L. Carson, Glens Falls; Village Section, Dr. 
Irving A. Marsland, Rye Neck; Central Section, 
Glenn E. Matthews, Greece; Rural Section, Dr. 
Joseph L. Wilder, Akron; Treasurer, Homer 
Browning, Snyder; District Chairmen, Fred C. 
Sprickman, Kenmore; Alien S. Perkins, Water- 
town; Niles Grover, South New Berlin; Mrs. 
Jessie T. Zoller, Schenectady; Melvin R. Horton, 
Peekskill; Mrs. Florence Hartman, Amityville. 
The retiring president, Dr. Clyde B. Moore, pro- 
fessor of education at Cornell University, is a 
member of the board of directors. 


At the Guidance and Personnel Conference 
held at the University of Akron on November 
18 and 19, there were over nine hundred people 
in attendance at the different sessions. Among 
the speakers were: Dr. F. C. Rosecrance, of 
Northwestern University; Dean Donfred Gard- 
ner, of the University of Akron; Dr. Boyd H. 
Bode, of the Ohio State University; Michael 
Sophrin, Kiwanis International chairman of the 
Committee of Vocational Guidance, and E. J. 
Benge, director of training at the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company. 


THE New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools held its fifty-second 
meeting at Boston on December 3 and 4. Dr. 
Robert M. Hutchins, president of the University 
of Chicago, gave the principal address. Among 
the speakers at the dinner in the evening were 
Superintendent Arthur L. Gould, of the Boston 
public schools; John M. Munson, president of 
the Michigan State Normal College; Dr. Charles 
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Seymour, president of Yale University; Dr. 
Henry M. Wriston, president of Brown Univer- 
sity; Dr. Roswell G. Ham, president of Mount 
Holyoke College; Rev. William J. McGarry, 
S.J., president of Boston College, and Dr. Fred 
Engelhardt, president of the University of New 
Hampshire. 


Tue Annual Conference of Elementary School 
Workers met on December 3 and 4 at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The subject of 
the conference was “Education and the Com- 
munity.” There were two general sessions and 
twelve panel discussions. Dr. William F. Rus- 
sell, dean of the college, presided. 


Tue American Association of Museums held 
a conference on the general subject of museums 
for children on December 3 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. A visit was 
made to the Brooklyn Children’s Museum, the 
first of its kind in the world, established in 1899. 
Last year the total attendance in all divisions 
was 417,845. Loan material circulated through 
the borough was estimated in 1936 to have made 
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9,000,000 contacts. Miss Anna Billings Gallup 
was curator-in-chief until recently, when Mrs, 
William Lloyd Garrison 3d became her successor, 


Tue Autumn Conference on the Improvement 
of Teaching was held at the University of 
Denver on November 12. More than four hun- 
dred teachers took part in one or more features 
of the program, and three hundred visited classes 
and attended the discussion groups which fol- 
lowed. Students of the university who are at 
present enrolled as student teachers substituted 
for the regular teachers attending the confer- 
ence. Fifty-five college students went out into 
various parts of Colorado and taught for the 
day, some in the primary and some in the inter- 
mediate grades and some in high schools. 


Tue British Institute of Adult Edueation and 
the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
London, held a joint conference to diseuss the 
problems of leisure on November 28 at which 
representatives of organizations engaged in edu- 
cational, recreative and social work and selected 
individuals were present. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


THE PLACE OF RESEARCH IN A TEST- 
ING ORGANIZATION 


At a meeting of the Educational Records 
Bureau held in New York City on October 28, 
1937, President Conant, of Harvard University, 
advoeated the consolidation of several of the 
existing examining and testing agencies. Such a 
suggestion brings to the fore the fundamental 
purposes of the proposed organization. A new 
organization solely for the dissemination of pres- 
ent knowledge concerning tests and the promo- 
tion of testing programs would be difficult to 
justify; an organization which advances knowl- 
edge, however, is to be desired. It is the writer’s 
belief that the present testing movement carries 
the germs of its own destruction and that unless 
the proposed organization is set up to develop a 
cure for these afflictions it will retard rather than 
advance education. 

The cure is found in research and more re- 
search. Fundamental research must become an 
integral part of any consolidation. From one 
third to one half of the total income of any 


testing organization should be ploughed into 
research. Because research is apt to become 
institutionalized, not more than one half of the 
available funds should be allowed the organiza- 
tion itself, the remaining half being used to sub- 
sidize original investigations by outsiders. The 
provision for an extensive research program will 
prevent degeneration into a sales and propa- 
ganda group; provision for external investiga- 
tions will prevent the research from becoming 
too narrow. 

Since most people are deaf to the needs of 
research, the following plea has been written in 
a strident tone. The writer, along with most of 
his friends, is guilty on all counts enumerated 
in the diatribe, and he requests, therefore, that 
the remarks be considered as neither a personal 
accusation nor a confession. 

Premature standardization has been a serious 
deterrent to the development of sound measure- 
ment. It was discovered at an early stage that 
norms, and norms alone, were all that was needed 
for selling purposes. But the very fact that the 
test is standardized means that it can not be 
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developed, can not be changed, and that there- 
fore any improvement is impossible. 

But beeause of standardization, tests proved 
easy to sell, so that volume of business grew 
without exeessive sales pressure. Unfortunately, 
from many points of view, a fairly good test 
and one which is much less good will give 
under certain eonditions similar results when 
tested for “validity” and “reliability.” Almost 
any academie test will correlate somewhere be- 
tween .40 and .60 with the usual criteria, and 
will give high split-half reliabilities if it is suffi- 
ciently speeded or given to groups including a 
wide range of ability. The ease with which 
“good” results of this type were obtained dead- 
ened the ambition of those who once thought they 
were doing “research.” Investigators in the 
physieal or biological seiences seldom achieve 
success with slipshod techniques, but many test- 
ers have become known merely because their 
names were printed on standardized tests. 

It has been characteristic of the market for 
tests that the users who were at first reluctant 
to accept the results succumbed almost immedi- 
ately to the lure of numbers, letters and pictures 
—TI. Q.’s and the paraphernalia of graphs and 
curves which are the salesman’s standard de- 
vices. The colored beads were irresistible. In 
the excitement, the nature of the test and its 
significance were overlooked. 

During the last five years the testing move- 
ment has takea a new turn. The salesmen, 
realizing the limitations of mere itinerant ped- 
dlers, sought the vestments of prestige—and 
these were not hard to get. Instead of coeffi- 
cients of correlation, we now have pontifical 
utterances about tests and what they do, ukases 
from the highest authorities. The tests, how- 
ever, are still about the same poor instruments 
that they have been right along. 

We are to-day approaching the ultimate stage 
in which the movement may take on the aspects 
of a religious crusade. All that is now known 
is not necessarily right. New developments are 
still needed. To spread the present doctrine 
wider and wider is dangerous. Let us be on 
guard when the speakers no longer plead, no 
longer reason and argue—but intone. 

What about the individual for whom all this 
measurement was invented? Is the particular 
pupil any better off? He is better off if he is 
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described on a meaningful test with a small 
standard error of estimate. This little funda- 
mental has too frequently been overlooked. We 
hear a lot about individual diagnosis and “indi- 
viduation” in general but with the wide errors 
of measurement now tolerated, the pupils might 
just as well be conglomerated. The pupil will 
gain if he is properly measured, but in the mad 
surge to measure two million pupils, no one is 
trying to describe just one pupil accurately. 

One goal of research is a reduction in the 
standard error of estimate of an individual score. 
Tests are now good enough to use on groups, but 
there is a limit to the type and significance of 
information to be gained in this manner. If 
tests are to be used as instruments of educational 
diagnosis the errors must be reduced to make 
them serviceable. 

And there remains the further goal of research 
to make tests serviceable to education itself. The 
literature of pedagogy is full of words and 
phrases such as “reasoning,” “the power to 
analyze,” “straight thinking.” There must be 
several hundred words and phrases in current 
use referring to mysterious powers of the mind, 
none of which are understood. “Thinking,” 
curiously enough, is one of the most obseure 
topics in psychology and education. The indi- 
vidual test situations may be repeated, studied 
and analyzed and such study will throw light on 
those matters in which edueators are interested. 
This type of research promises to yield detailed 
information which will eventually bring even the 
professors of education back to earth. 

Writers in the field of pedagogy develop for 
themselves, or borrow, some psychology of the 
thought processes. They begin with an exposi- 
tion of the nature of mind, and having explained 
that thoroughly, develop the particular applica- 
tions to the actual technique of teaching. The 
difficulty here is that there is no general body of 
knowledge from which to draw so that the 
“seience of pedagogy” is merely a lot of words 
with a few practical tricks thrown in to make 
it look real. No one will deny that the magician 
does produce a few rabbits from the hat. The 
analytical approach to the study of thinking 
through particular test situations will tell us 
something about how thinking is done. It may 
give us a science of education. 

One more great gain will result from an effort 
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to adjust educational measurement to the cur- 
riculum. The effort of test builders to work with 
curriculum makers has usually resulted in mutual 
advantages. The curriculum builders have been 
forced to locate their target on the ground—not 
in the stratosphere—and the testers have been 
forced to aim in the general direction of the 
target. The alleged antithesis between teaching 
and testing is proof that the two are merely 
different aspects of the same thing. The appar- 
ent conflict arose from the fact that testers hav- 
ing chosen their own weapons and set up their 
own target then told educators that this was the 
right one to shoot at. The business of working 
together on objectives and methods of measuring 
them has been fruitful and will continue to be so. 

It seems somewhat futile to discuss the prob- 
able nature of an organization until its purposes 
are known. The administrative problems, 
although complex, would not appear to present 
any great difficulty. There would, of course, be 
a board of governors, an executive committee 
and an executive. Cognate with the executive 
committee there should be a committee on re- 
search, the general function of which would be 
planning projects for the organization itself and 
considering projects submitted by independent 
investigators. 

The executive committee would be the board 
of governors in miniature with powers delegated 
to it from above. The executive would be the 
executive committee in miniature with powers 
delegated to him from above. The planning 
committee should be independent of the execu- 
tive committee and have authority to allocate the 
research budget for the executive to put into 
effect. Committees with functions analogous to 
such a research committee are the Committee on 
Problems and Plans of the American Council on 
Edueation, and the Committee on Problems and 
Policies of the Social Science Research Council. 

The governors should not be administrators, 
but representatives of learning. Most testers 
have come from the field of psychology which 
does not provide an adequate background for 
work in education, if that is broadly conceived 
as involving the transmission of man’s cultural 
heritage. A few testers may be found to-day 
who know a little about some science other than 
psychology, but the humanistic tradition is con- 


spicuously lacking. The tester’s colleagues in 
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so-called “schools of education” also ‘lack back- 
ground. The present union between testers and 
educational politicians has been effective on the 
promotional side, but it has not stimulated 
research or the development of good tests. 

The projected organization must incorporate 
in such a manner that the evils of the existing 
situation may eventually be corrected. Since the 
testers of to-day are for the most part insensitive 
to the nature of the things they are trying to 
measure, a major function of the new organiza- 
tion must be the training and recruitment of 
better personnel. As it is probably simpler to 
teach cultured men testing than to give testers 
culture, the research wing should act as a train- 
ing school for promising young men drafted 
from the major fields of learning. Such men 
returning to their fields after a term of duty on 
leave would be doubly serviceable to their insti- 
tutions. By some such method the organization 
could incorporate into itself the active minds of 
successive generations. 

It is easy for a powerful organization to set 
up false ideals. The new organization must be 
so contrived that it will always remain the 
servant of education and never become its mas- 
ter. It should inquire into the nature of values 
but it must not determine those values. 

At the present time there are men of learning 
who sense these values intuitively yet are unable 
to put them on canvas with pigments which will 
stand reproduction. Testing situations, when 
properly formulated, and with responses fully 
analyzed, constitute the most searching system 
of lenses yet contrived for photographing the 
canvas and making it generally available to man- 
kind. The artist must work with the technician 
to get the results for which he is striving. 

To-day most testers are content to buy a 
cheap, ready-made camera with a poor lens, fixed 
foeus and no range finder, and to do a develop- 
while-you-wait business with stragglers on the 
sidewalk in front of the studio. Furthermore, 
they claim that this present camera can repro- 
duce every detail of the completed masterpiece 
within—although they have merely peeked in 
the door and have never seen the canvas. 

The new organization must plan to discard 
most of its present apparatus within five to ten 
years and approach its larger problem in a spirit 
of humility. The ideals of research are lofty, 
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but its spirit is meek. An organization with its 
major purpose research—and not propaganda— 
will be of great service to education. Education 
can not to-day afford to let the sidewalk vendor 
dictate its objectives, but it can properly help 
him adapt his apparatus to its own purposes. 
The great works of art are too closely held and 
seen by too few people. Let us try to make them 
more generally available by building better 
apparatus. 
Cart C. BrRiGHAM 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


STRESSING THE SOCIAL AIMS OF 
EDUCATION IN THE INTRO- 
DUCTORY COURSES 

PROFESSOR WILLIAM I. PAINTER raises some 
fundamental questions in his discussion of “The 
Introductory Course in the Education Curricu- 
lum.”* I would certainly agree with him that 
“the introductory course should not be a sum- 
mary of all that is to be learned and that it 
should stand on its own merit.” 

This is written to defend the proposal that 
chief emphasis in the introductory course should 
be placed upon the social aims of education. 
Such emphasis would unquestionably give the 
course merit upon which it could stand. Pros- 
pective teachers should study education as one 
of the social sciences, as a social agency. The 
funetion of education in society and the relation 
of the school to other educative agencies should 
be brought to the attention of the student of 
education. Such emphasis should come early in 
the preparation of teachers. Furthermore, the 
introductory course provides the best vehicle for 
conveying it. In no other course in the typical 
professional curriculum does the student get a 
clear and complete picture of the school as a 
whole and of its place among society’s institu- 
tions. 

Participation in the improvement of society 
is the most important function of publie educa- 
tion to-day. This is not an argument that the 
schools become a propagandizing agent for a 
new social order, but it is a plea that the schools 
keep their pupils informed about current social, 
economie and political questions. It is the very 
essence of democracy that the schools give atten- 
tion to the needs of society and the modifications 
that are inevitable. How will the teachers be 


1ScHOOL AND Society, November 13, 1937, p. 
612, 
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able to participate in such a program if they 
themselves have not been prepared for the task? 

During the Herbartian era in American edu- 
cation the emphasis was laid upon mass instruc- 
tion in the fundamental skills. The John Dewey 
philosophy and the study of individual differ- 
ences by Thorndike and others ushered in a new 
program with the stress upon the individual. 
The “child-centered school” became a current 
fashion. As an accompaniment of the economic 
disturbance and social and _ political - unrest 
throughout the world we came to realize that the 
school’s function is much broader than we had 
thought it to be. Now we are speaking of a 
“society-centered school.” 

The inquiry made by Professor Painter reveals 
that a negligible amount of attention has been 
paid to the “sociological view of education” and 
“philosophy of education,” only 17 out of 1,000 
examination questions being related to those two 
topics. On the other hand, 676 questions dealt 
with professional courses that came later in the 
curriculum, such as “history of education,” 
“psychology of learning,” “classroom manage- 
ment” and “the teaching process.” The ex- 
planation for this situation is not difficult to find. 
The earliest text-books dealt mainly with the 
work of the teacher and attempted to glorify 
teaching as a career. Then there followed a 
number of books that were veritable encyclo- 
pedias of “pedagogy.” They consisted largely 
of extracts from other professional courses. 
During the past few years we have witnessed the 
production of several new books which attach 
greatest importance to this new social emphasis. 
This is a good sign and a step in the right 
direction. 

There is undoubtedly a place in the teacher- 
preparing curriculum for an orientation course, 
but it should not consist merely, nor even largely, 
of samples of the subject-matter of several sepa- 
rate and distinet courses. It should be a genuine 
orientation, an introduction to the study of edu- 
cation as a social agency, a unified and integrated 
study of the school in relation to the needs of 
society. A good case could be made for such a 
course to be offered as an elective for students 
who are not interested in specifie preparation 
for educational work. We have been greatly 
encouraged at Penn State by the increasing 
number of students who elect the course as a 
cultural, broadening experience. We shall be 
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able to render a great service to the cause of 
publie education by opening wide the opportun- 
ity to study education to young men and women 
who in the years to come will be scattered among 
other professions and occupations. 
C. O. WiLLIAMS 
ScHOOL OF EDUCATION 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


HONORARY DEGREES GO HOLLY- 
WOOD 

“Gets Doctor Degree—Hollywood Chums 
Share in the Fun.” So states the local Spokane 
Bing Crosby, amid shouts of “That’s 
the boy, Bing. Hot Stuff’ (quoted from local 
paper), was honored with the degree of doctor 
of philosophy in music by Gonzaga University, 
So Bing Crosby be- 
came one of the first to receive the highest of 
“academic” distinctions for the year 1937-38. 

Why shouldn’t Mr. Crosby be so honored? 
Isn’t singing that is enjoyed by the great mass 
of people who are musically illiterate almost as 
high a scholastie attainment as taking money 
from the financially illiterate? The experts at 
shearing the lambs have long been eligible to 
the holy of holies in the academie world. Mr. 
Crosby’s presence promises to give color and 
life to the sanctuary which, besides scholars and 
college presidents, includes Samuel Insull and 
the late Andrew Mellon. 

Why was Mr. Crosby not given a degree of 
doctor of music instead of his doctor of phi- 
The 
nized honorary degree and the public knows 


headline. 


of Spokane, Washington. 


losophy in music? former is a_ recog- 
that, like other honorary degrees, it is given 
for such purposes as to gain publicity for the 
college, secure a free commencement speaker, 
express a political opinion or in thanks for a 
gift or expected gift, and sometimes even for 
scholastic attainments. The doctor of philoso- 


phy degree, after a hard struggle of some forty 
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years, has come to be recognized as the highest 
degree that a scholar can earn in residence work 
at a university. Most of the smaller colleges do 
not attempt to offer graduate work leading to 
the Ph.D., yet Gonzaga has given this recognized 
academic degree for a song. 

What has Gonzaga University received in re- 
turn for its generosity? Probably it has not nor 
will it receive a large grant of money from the 
newly created Ph.D. The only economic return 
on record is a new “water wagon” for the varsity 
football team which Crosby guaranteed was “a 
better looking water wagon than Lowe (of 
Hollywood fame) gave Santa Clara (College).” 
Gonzaga did receive a large amount of publicity, 
probably as much or more .than it would have 
received for giving a degree to such a person as 
Nicholas Murray Builer, Owen D. Young, Wal- 
ter Lippman, Billy Sunday or Ex-President 
Hoover. Gonzaga may find that giving a degree 
to the idol of the co-eds may increase the enrol- 
ment, and with enrolment come tuition fees. 

Crosby received his degree on the morning of 
October 21, 1937, and used the experience that 
same evening with Mr. Burns as material for a 
humorous skit for their nation-wide broadeast 
and waxed merry at the expense of Mr. Crosby’s 
honorary degree. 

Perhaps Gonzaga gave the degree in the same 
spirit that Crosby received it. Bing tried hard 
to conceal his mirth. The local paper said, “And 
then Bing, the light-hearted, care-free star of the 
sereen, admitted that only by extreme seli- 
control had he maintained his composure during 
those moments when the Rev. Father —, 
President of Gonzaga, had conferred the honor- 
ary degree upon him. ‘I almost broke down,’ he 
confessed.” 

Bing thinks his honorary degree is a big laugh, 
and the nation laughs with him! 

STEPHEN FE. EHpier 





New York, N. Y. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SURVEY COURSES AT SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 
Two freshman survey courses have been in 
operation at Syracuse University, one since 1922 
(Philosophy I) and the other since 1924 (Politi- 


cal Science I). Measurements of students’ atti- 
tudes towards these two courses have been made 
in previous years,' and were repeated again tlis 

1See SCHOOL AND Society, 36: 914, 15, July 2; 
1932; 38: 969, 121, July 22, 1933; 40: 1030, 398, 
September 22, 1934. 
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spring after a lapse of three years. Comparable 
questions have been used, such as requesting 
anonymous rating of the various courses taken 
by the students in terms of “interest,” “profit 
‘nevease in enlightenment or understanding),” 


and “suecess in presentation.” Previous studies 











have greatly facilitated eriticism of the courses 
hy the teaching staffs, both by way of checking 
qispicions whieh they had and also by way of 
meee! ing new questions. Changes in materials, 
nersonnel of the teaching staff and in teaching 





methods have been reflected instructively in the 
eyhsequent reaetions of the students. The mo- 
tives for a resumption of the measurements this 
spring were several. It was thought desirable 
to check again the reliability of the three pre- 
vious sets of results. Furthermore, as a result 
of the inerease in the number of freshmen at 
Syracuse, the sections of one of the courses had 
heen growing in size to such an extent that its 
functioning on the basis of the section method 
demanded additional sections. Would the stu- 
dents’ attitudes support this suspicion of the 
teaching staff? Again, in this course new addi- 
tional personnel was to be used in 1937-1938, 
presumably with a resulting reduction in the 
size of sections. A study this year, consequently, 
would afford a basis for measuring the future 
effects of such changes. 

(1) The following tables indicate the results 
of the three previous studies and the one of this 
year as regards the three questions concerning 
“interest,” “profit” and “suecess in presenta- 
tion.” The standard student load is five three- 
hour courses; echanee, therefore, is 20 per cent. 
for each of the five rank positions, and for both 
lirst and second chance equals 40 per cent. First 
and second positions have been scored together 
throughout. 

The 1937 study corroborates the previous ones 
as regards the favorable rating given by students 














































to the survey courses. The four-year averages, 
taken together, average 60.9 per cent., or 1.5 
times chanee. The “profit” of the courses stands 





out consistently in the students’ replies, averag- 
ing 1.7 times ehanee for the courses taken to- 
gether. The course with the very large sections 
(Philosophy I) declined in the 1937 figures. 

~) In response to a question concerning “the 
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TABLE I* 








19382 1933 1934 1937 Average 





Political Science I 
Entetemt. «.cscccis 52.6 51.5 50.5 60. §3.7 
NGM 4606-06003 62.8 66.3 67.1 76. 68. 
Presentation ... 44.6 57.9 53. 62. 54.4 


Philosophy I 


rer 47.7 57. 7. 62. 60.9 
PRO cacsdic« os 62. 67.7 78.5 66. 68.5 
Presentation ... 34.9 68.2 79.1 57. 59.8 

Average .. 60.9 





* Per cent. scoring first and second. Chance = 40. 


type of course which you prefer to take in mate- 
rial in which you do not intend to major” 74 
per cent. favored survey courses, 26 per cent. 
specialized courses. 

(3) Replies were segregated into two groups 
according to grade: A-B and C-D. As in the 
study of 1934, minor statistical divergencies 
between the two groups were interesting. On 
the “interest,” “profit” and “presentation” ques- 
tions the modes fell the same five times, C-D 
lower three times and A-B lower once. This 
suggests that the A-B group favors the survey 
course more than does the C-D. As regards 
hours spent in preparation for the survey 
courses the A-B students tended to report that 
they spent less time in preparation than did the 
C-D group. This suggests that performance in 
these courses is a function of such intangibles 
as ability and previous opportunities rather than 
of immediate diligence on the part of a student. 

(4) In reply to a question as to time spent in 
preparation on “easiest course” and “hardest 
course” the mode for the former fell on two to 
three hours per week, the latter six to seven 
hours. Again the A-B students reported less 
time spent in preparation, suggesting, on a more 
general basis, that something more than dili- 
gence is necessary for successful work in college. 

(5) Students were segregated according to 
whether they were. taking both survey courses 
or only Political Science I (in which course the 
measurements were taken). Those taking both 
survey courses tended to be more favorable to 
Political Science I than were those who took the 
latter without taking Philosophy I. At four 
out of six places in the rating of Political 
Science I on the “interest,” “profit” and “presen- 
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tation” questions the modes of those taking 
political science without philosophy fell one step 
lower than did the modes of those taking both 
courses. Also, on the question as to the type of 
course preferred in materials not of major inter- 
est, the students taking both survey courses 
tended to favor the survey course. Ninety per 
cent. of the A-B students taking both favored 
the survey course, seventy-seven per cent. of 
the C-D students; of those taking Political 
Science and not Philosophy, seventy-three per 
cent. of the A-B group favored it and sixty-four 
per cent. of the C-D. (The general average, 
given under (2) above, was seventy-four per 
cent.). These figures definitely suggest both that 
the A-B students like the survey courses better 
than do the C-D students and that those students 
taking both courses are more favorable than 
those taking Political Science and not Philoso- 
phy. 

(6) A question as to fields of future major 
interest, also asked in 1934, was answered as 
given in Table 2: 

TABLE 2 





Languages 
and 
literature 


Ido Natural 
not know _ science 


Social 
science 





Per cent. Percent. Percent. Per cent. 


1934 ... 20.7 26. 25.1 28.2 
1937 36. 22. 20. 22. 





This indicates an increased amount of indeci- 
sion on the part of students as to what their 
future selections of courses will be. Here again 
replies were segregated both according to grades 
and according to whether they took both survey 
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courses or only Political Science I. Of those 
taking Political Science and not Philosophy, 40 
per cent. indicated Natural Science as their jn- 
tended major. This, taken with the results indj- 
cated under (5) above, suggests that the students 
having Natural Science as a major interest do 
not favor the survey course as much as do those 
either undecided or having other major interests, 

The measurements of the first three studies 
were taken by a philosophy professor in the last 
lecture period of Political Science I; those of 
this year were made on the standard mimeo- 
graphed form under the direction of the political 
science staff in the last section meetings of this 
course. It would be desirable to take future 
comparable measurements in Philosophy I see- 
tions, both in order to check possible influencing 
of students’ attitudes by the mere presence of 
teachers and also to check the attitudes of stu- 
dents taking Philosophy I and not taking Politi- 
cal Science I. The latter group has not been 
reached in any previous study here mentioned. 

The interest in such studies is almost entirely 
local, excepting as they bear on the question of 
the utility of the survey course as a method of 
presenting certain types of material and as they 
illustrate the desirability of self-criticism by 
teaching staffs. The attitudes co. students 
towards any large course can be measured by 
very simple statistical processes; in fact only the 
simplest statistical procedures are helpful since 
only the more impressive relations and shifts of 
attitude are significant. 

Pau W. Warp 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOLS 

PHILADELPHIA’s publie schools face a grave 
emergency. In order to make both ends meet 
next year without raising thé tax on real estate— 
a step barred by the State Supreme Court—the 
Board of Education finds it necessary to reduce 
expenditures by $1,886,000. 

The worst feature of this enforced economy is 
the fact that $505,181 of the proposed slash is 
made in teachers’ salaries. This cut should not 
be made. 

Cutting teachers’ pay, dismissing teachers, 


curtailing necessary school functions are directly 
detrimental to the public interest because they 
would injure our publie school system, to-day 
one of the finest in the country. 

To prevent such disastrous steps, our schools 
have one recourse—increased aid from the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

The State Government, into whose coffers the 
people of Philadelphia pay millions of dollars 
in taxes and fees every year, with but meager 
return in state appropriations and subsidies, is 
the one agency that can give relief in this emer- 
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veney. This relief it should in all justice give to 
ia schools—and promptly. 

The Board of Education now receives less than 
¢3,000,000 a year from the state toward meeting 
budget requirements approaching $34,000,000. 
The balance of the funds needed to run our 
schools comes from one source, school taxes on 
real estate in the city of Philadelphia. Com- 
pared with this scanty allowance from the com- 
monwealth is the average state appropriation 
of nearly twenty-five per cent. of their budgets 
viven to the schools in the ten largest cities in 
the country outside of Philadelphia. In our own 
state, school districts elsewhere are favored by 
state grants far in excess of those received here. 

This is rank injustice and discrimination. 
This city is entitled to a fairer share of state 
school appropriations. In past years when real 
estate values were booming, when plenty of tax 
moneys were available, the meagerness of the 
state allotment was not so noticeable. But now, 
with assessment drops bringing a corresponding 
decrease in tax receipts, with real estate bear- 
ing all the burden it can bear and with the way 
to increased school taxes barred by a court 
decision, the shabby treatment given our schools 
by the state government stands out conspicu- 
ously. 

The Philadelphia school system, for lack of 
funds, is faced with the apparent necessity of 
reducing its teachers’ pay, of closing the Normal 
School and abandoning other services. There 
would be no need for such disorganizing steps 
if the state government treated this school dis- 
triet fairly. 

The proposed school budget is not yet finally 
adopted. Publie hearings will be conducted. 
Teachers, civie and parents’ organizations and 
all interested individuals and agencies are 
promised a ehanee to place their own sugges- 
tions before the board. It may be that by the 
time the budget is finally fixed it will have been 
found possible to economize in other directions 
than in the teachers’ pay schedules; to balance 
the budget without unbalancing the school 
system, 

Savings may yet be effected by adopting some 
of the economy recommendations contained in 
the works report, such as elimination of dupli- 
cated service in delinquent school tax collection 
and ins other funetions; consolidation of the 
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building and business departments; abolishment 
of the auditing department and transfer of its 
duties to the business department; utilization of 
modern time and service-saving devices; uni- 
formity of hours for clerical employees and in- 
stallation of improved accounting methods. 

These appear to be sound suggestions for 
more efficient and more economical administra- 
tion. Their adoption should be translated into 
savings in the budget. 

But if it is found, after every effort has been 
made to reach a balance, that a deficit still exists 
which only a teachers’ pay cut could meet, resort 
should be had to the State Legislature. 

A special session of the Assembly has been in 
prospect for some time. Governor Earle has 
diseussed legislation to aid the anthracite indus- 
try. Reports are current that the Legislature 
must meet to provide more funds for relief. If 
such a session is to be held soon after the first 
of the year, and it appears inevitable, legislation 
appropriating more money for Philadelphia 
schools should be included in the eall. 

Relief for the hard coal regions, relief for the 
unemployed—yes; but relief, too, for our pub- 
lie schools is an urgent necessity. 

Pending efforts to obtain action by the Legis- 
lature no cuts should be made in teachers’ pay- 
rolls. Items should be kept open, payrolls met 
by transfers if necessary, until state grants are 
obtained at Harrisburg. 

Not only should sufficient funds be assured for 
full teacher payrolls and for the adequate main- 
tenance of the school system, but abandonment 
of the Philadelphia Normal School, proposed in 
the budget made public yesterday, should be pre- 
vented. The school should be taken over and 
operated by the state just as other normal 
schools throughout Pennsylvania are operated. 
This school fills a definite need; because the 
board of education can’t afford to run it, is no 
reason why it should be shut down. 
Emergencies demand emergency 
The present emergency calls for 
action by the board of education, in seeking to 
balance the budget without reducing teachers’ 
salaries, and, failing that, vigorous and united 
action by city and school authorities to obtain, 
at a special session of the Legislature, the re- 
lief our schools must have-—The Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


remedies. 
intelligent 
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REPORTS 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE UNITED 
STATES COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION 

Dr. Joun W. StupEBAKER, Commissioner of 
Education, in the annual report of the Office of 
Edueation to Secretary of Interior Harold L. 
Ickes points out significant trends in American 
education and tells of the activities of the Office 
of Education service during the year. He writes: 


Outstandingly, the horizons of activity of the 
schools are being extended to include the out-of- 
school group. At the elementary-school level this 
tendency is showing itself in increasing emphasis 
on nursery schools and kindergartens and the re- 
lated subject of parent education. At the high- 
school level increasing attention is being given to 
the needs of young people who have dropped out of 
school, whether at the end of the compulsory school 
age, before completion of the high-school course, 
or after being graduated from high school. The 
facilities for their future education most often 
involve some plan for part-time education, such 
as night school, part-time day school, cooperative 
classes, correspondence instruction and programs 
combining work and study. In the past, these part- 
time programs have emphasized chiefly the voca- 
tional motive. There seems, however, no reason 
why part-time programs can not be more fully 
developed to serve other important activities such 
as good citizenship, improved home membership, 
and worthy use of leisure time. 

In the field of adult education the past year has 
shown trends to regard educational provisions for 
adults as part of a regular continuing program for 
the preparation of the individual for full partici- 
pation in the society in which he lives. There are 
evidences of a developing philosophy of adult edu- 
cation that will be effective in defining and estab- 
lishing its place in American education and in 
making it an integral part of a publicly supported 
program. 

There is a growing realization that education for 
effective adjustment to society must give more at- 
tention to the individual pupil than has been done 
under our ‘‘mass’’ system of education. There is 
thus an increasing tendency in the pulbie schools to 
provide services for the individual pupil that will 
aid: In adjustment to school conditions, in orderly 
program through school, in the discovery of atti- 
tudes and interests that give promise of desirable 
development, in early discovery of antisocial atti- 


tudes and forms of behavior, in the selection of 
educational courses, in making a vocational choice 
and in placement and adjustment in employment 


Conservation education is gaining ground jn 
schools throughout the nation. Growing de- 
mands from schools throughout the country for 
consultative service and teaching materials jn 
this field caused the Office of Education to estab. 
lish a conservation advisory and bulletin service 
for teachers. 

During the year the broadeasting and radio 
activities of the office embraced three phases: 
(1) Demonstration programs over coast-to-coast 
networks; (2) services to local broadeasters and 
educators, and (3) activities to train and help 
educators use radio effectively. The office con- 
ducted seven series of coast-to-coast programs 
during the year, to which more than 400,000 
listeners responded by mail. Through the Edu- 
cational Radio Seript Exchange 65,000 scripts 
issued were used in producing 1,200 programs 
over 125 stations in 42 states. Dr. Studebaker 
points out that “Radio is more and more coming 
to take its place in the American educational 
system, but the most successful use of it by edu- 
eators continues to be a challenging experiment.” 

In cooperation with local boards of education 
in 19 demonstration centers, the Office of Edu- 
cation sponsored a public forum project that 
organized a total of 10,014 forum discussions 
with an attendance of 985,283 people—a demon- 
stration of community-wide programs of public 
discussions of public affairs for youth and 
adults, under local educational management and 
in different types of communities. In addition 
to the forum meetings, the various centers organ- 
ized 1,187 radio forums, sold or distributed more 
than 60,000 pamphlets on publie affairs, and 
prepared thousands of visual aids for use in 
connection with the diseussions. 

The Commissioner of Edueation states that 
“the high death and injury rate from automobile 
accidents has stimulated the development of sys- 
tematic instruction in safety in all its aspects.” 
He called attention to “growing interest in tlie 
introduction and improvement of instruction in 
hygiene in the high school grades, increased in- 
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<¢ in character education, the growing con- 
vetion that edueation of handicapped children 
‘; gs much a responsibility of the high school as 
of the elementary sehool, and an increase in 
jegislative measures providing for retirement of 
aed teachers and for teacher tenure designed to 


jive permanency and stability to the teaching 


tere 


profession.” 

 Qne-teacher schools are disappearing in the 
Cnited States at the rate of seven a day. Larger 
centralized schools are replacing the less ade- 
quate smaller schools in many instances. Con- 
Jivons in higher edueation have shown steady 
improvement during the year. College enrol- 
ments have inereased in nearly 600 accredited 
institutions. The number of staff members em- 
ployed in colleges and universities is now nearly 
back to normal, and salaries in a large prepor- 
tion of institutions have been restored to former 
levels. 

Other major services to education during the 
past year include a study of local school dis- 
tricts in ten states to aid the states and local 
communities in exploring the possibilities for 
organizing more efficiently-administered school 
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systems; a national survey of vocational gui- 
dance and education of 27,000 Negroes in 34 
states; cooperative research with 60 universities 
on important educational problems, and the re- 


search on problems facing educators from the 


elementary school through the university— 
studies of assistances to state, county and city 
school systems, teaching staffs, libraries and 
school administrators. 

During the year the office continued in an 
administrative and supervisory capacity to serve 
the CCC camp educational program. “The CCC 
educational program enters into its third year 
with clear-cut objectives, a trained personnel, 
and a record of successful experiences.” It is 
considered no longer an experiment, but an 
essential part of the entire CCC program. 

The report reviews in detail other activities 
of the office, including the historical background 


governing Federal expenditures for vocational 


education, and accomplishments in vocational 
education during the year, in agricultural educa- 
tion, trade and industrial education, home eco- 
nomics education, commercial education, and 
vocational rehabilitatio.. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


VOCATIONAL CHOICES OF COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 

Tur enormous growth in higher education in 
the past two deeades, bringing with it the demo- 
cratic ideal of education for every one, must 
sooner or later result in a revaluation of the 
college degree as a stepping-stone to a life work. 
When only a select and favored few were able 
to matrieulate, it was natural that the acquisition 
of the degree should, in the popular mind, open 
the door to a high and profitable position. So- 
ciety has been led to think of each day spent in 


the lecture room as so much added salary in later 
life; to value each college credit in dollars and 
cents... As Williamson and Darley point out*: 


Society seems to imagine that the objective of 
education is to make silk purses out of sows’ ears. 
Education is expeeted not only to prepare the stu- 
dent for a voeation, but to prepare him for a voca- 

1D, S. Bridgman, Person. Jour., 9: 1-19, 1930. 

2 A.C. Ellis, U. 8. Bureau of Educ. Bull. No. 22, 
Washington, D. C. 

’E. G. Williamson and J. G. Darley, ‘‘ Student 
Personnel Work.’? New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937. 


tion beyond his abilities. .. . Students and parents 
both feel that a college degree is a job guarantee. 


There is already evidence of disillusion. The 
publie is always surprised to find college men in 
jobs that are below the professions in social 
desirability. A college man in a position of 


janitor or policeman is front-page material. ~ 


Cynies are fond of pointing out these disparities. 
And demagogues flatter the working man by 
ridiculing an education which does not immedi- 
ately place one in a highly paid position. 

The graduate of the liberal arts college is of 
particular concern. His education is designedly 
free from vocational training. If he has taken 
advantage of his opportunities, and the college 
has served its avowed purpose, his degree is a 
symbol of his increased appreciation of the arts 
and sciences, and his increased social sophistica- 
tion. In short he has learned how to enjoy the 
cultural aspects of life, a capacity which is fre- 
quently and mistakenly deprecated. He has 
learned much, then, but possesses no specific 
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technical knowledge. Nor has he increased in 
the least his intellect, which is, regardless of 
definition, a constant quantity. And the grad- 
uate must recognize that within certain fairly 
narrow limits it is the amount of intelligence, 
and not the amount of education, which deter- 
mines the success and magnitude of his career. 
He must diseard the idea that his degree is an 
open sesame into the professions or executive 
positions in business and industry. These hopes 
are false, and are unfortunately fostered by the 
sentiments of the non-college population as well 
as his own. He has been led to believe that 
with ambition and hard work he is capable of 
fulfilling the requirements for any job; that 
“the well-known path from the log-cabin to the 
White House,” though hard, is not impossible.‘ 
As a matter of fact that trail is all but obliter- 
ated to-day, but few young hopefuls realize it. 

The results of this hitch-your-wagon-to-a-star 
philosophy is a concentration of undergraduates 
looking forward to occupying the positions of 
highest social and economic prestige, positions 
already overcrowded, highly competitive and 
therefore open to the select few only. In a 
recent study of the ambitions of an under- 
graduate body, it was discovered’ that 44 per 
cent. anticipated positions in the higher profes- 
sional and executive occupations, and 33 per 
cent. in the lower professional and executive 
occupations. The remaining 23 per cent. chose, 
perhaps not more wisely, but certainly nearer 
to the job standard of which the average student 
is capable. Another survey, exposing glaring 
discrepancies between students’ vocational choice 
and vocational fitness, found that 70 per cent. 
of the group planned to enter the country’s three 
most overcrowded professions.® 

At Wesleyan University, the entering student 
is asked to indicate the vocation he is planning 
to pursue upon graduation. A tabulation of 
these vocational choices for two classes (1937 
and 1939) results in the following distribution: 
Here, as in Sparling’s study, we find the list 
headed by medicine, law and teaching with 54 


4E. G. Williamson and J. G. Darley, Person. 
Jour., 13: 344-352, 1935. 

5 E. G. Williamson, ‘‘A Syllabus for the Study 
of Vocations.’’ General College. Univ. of Minne- 
seta. Mimeographed, 1934. 

6 E. J. Sparling, Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., No. 
561, 1933. 
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TABLE I 


OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES OF Two WESLEYAN. CLASsSEs 
AT BEGINNING OF FRESHMAN YEAR ‘ 











Number of Per 
Occupation students cent. 
MOONE. «i's nods awed 46 16. 
ON Ferre 40 ifn 
oS Serre cre 37 13.26 
CO a err 25 8.96 
ER rer 22 7.88 
BDGINGCTINE ..cccsscces 12 4.30 
SOURMAID os eis vic cces 9 3.22 
Creative writing ....... 4 1.43 
APCRIUPCINTE 2. wc ccees 3 1.07 
rr 3 1.07 
a ee 3 1.07 
NN = obs wai 4108.06 3 1.07 
Scientific research ...... 3 1.07 
a 2 72 
BOVOTUIOE cccsceseces 2 72 
eee eee 2 .72 
eee 2 72 
DEE 6s 6. S00 000 wee 1 36 
COPIED 606003000 ee 1 36 
a irre 1 36 
Consular service ....... 1 36 
err ere 1 36 
PURO 55.06 65 0 Cte i | 36 
on MO ere 1 36 
ere 1 36 
TD ES hs reg Cetin eA 53 19.00 
MEU 0:4 dca Wiauda eae ale 279 100.00 





per, cent. of all those choosing indicating one of 
these three fields. The concentration in the pro- 
fessions as a whole is large, making up about 83 
per cent. of all choices. And it is precisely in 
these fields that great overcrowding and intense 
competition already exist. Census figures reveal 
a growth in the professional and semi-profes- 
sional groups, from 1870 to 1930, of 820 per 
cent. Moreover, there are indications of an in- 


\ereasing average age of all workers which is 


well marked in the professional fields.”** In this 
connection Hurlin states, “Other things being 
equal, fewer physicians and dentists will need to 
be trained if the average physician is practicing 
longer.” 

It may be pointed out, of course, that a com- 
parison of Wesleyan student vocational choices 
with the occupational distribution of the popula- 
tion at large is unfair since Wesleyan students 
are presumably well above the average of the 
general population in intellectual ability. A 
more adequate comparison would employ a 
population of the same average ability, as, for 
instance, former students,of the same university. 
Such an analysis comprises part of the present 
survey. To obtain a fair sampling of all gradu- 

7R. G. Hurlin, Person. Jour., 11: 280-288, 1933. 

8R. G. Hurlin and M. B. Givens, in ‘‘ Recent 


Social Trends in the United States.’’ New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1933. 
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ates who had been out of college for 5 years or 
more, the graduating classes of 1905, 1910, 1915, 
1920 and 1925 were used. The occupations of 
‘hese men, taken from the Alumni Record pub- 
shed in 1931, are tabulated below. The divi- 
sions under business and industry are not over- 
reliable, sinee in these eategories it is often im- 
possible to tell from the account whether the 
‘rm “merchant” means large store owner or 
mall store manager, or whether “secretary” im- 
plies stenographie work or corporation officer. 
In general, we have classed under major execu- 
tives owners or head officers of businesses, and 
ynder minor executives minor officers, such as 
managers, secretaries, ete. 


TABLE II 


OcevPATIONS OF WESLEYAN GRADUATES OF THE CLASSES 
or 1905, 1910, 1915, 1920 anp 1925 








Occupation Number Per cent. 





Professions 
Ministry 
College teaching 
Teaching 
Law 
Medicine 
Chemistry 
Journalism 
School administration. 
Engineering 
C.F .a. 
Biology 
Library 
Pharmacy 
Statisties 
Business and Industry 
Major executives 
Minor executives 
Accountants 
Sales 
Clerks and office work- 
ers 
Foreman 
Miscellaneous 
Publie service 
Y.M.C.A, secretary ... 
Acting 
A pieie 
*hotograph 
Deceased _, 
Unemployed 
No information 


— 
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The most striking diserepancies between this 
table and Table 1 are in the professions. Six- 
teen per cent. of the undergraduate group plan 
to go into medicine, whereas only 2.05 per cent. 
of the graduate group has actually done so. 
(Eliminating those who made no choice or died 
cr gave no information in the two cases, the 
ligures are 20.35 per cent. and 2.19 per cent., 
respectively.) This particular difference is 

°F, W. Nicholson, editor, ‘‘ Alumni Record of 


Wesleyan University.’? Middletown, Connecticut, 
1931, 
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probably largely a result of curriculum changes 
at Wesleyan in the past decade toward an ex- 
panded pre-medical course. But it is doubtful 
that this is the whole story, for while it is true 
that there is an increase in the number of gradu- 
dates in medicine from 1905 to 1925, still, those 
of the class of 1925 in medicine comprise only 
about 4 per cent. of the total. Law and chem- 
istry show big differences, while teaching is ap- 
proximately the same in both groups. In the 
other direction is the discrepancy in the numbers 
choosing and engaged in business. Whereas a 
third (34 per cent.) of these graduates are 
engaged in some form of business or industry 
only about a tenth (11 per cent.) of the under- 
graduate groups plan to enter these fields. In 
the professions in general, there are about 47 
per cent. of the graduates, whereas 83 per cent. 
of the undergraduates who chose any vocation 
chose these. There is little doubt that many of 
them will have to make a readjustment sooner 
or later. Some have already done so. The 
vocational choices of the class of 1939 after one 
year of college are given below, along with the 
choices of the class of 1937 after three years of 
college residence. 


TABLE III 


LATER VOCATIONAL CHOICES OF THE CLASSES OF 1937 
AND 1939 





Class of 1937 
after three 
years 
Num- 
ber 


Class of 1939 
after one year 


Occupation 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
centage 


Per- 
centage 





Business 22.22 


Medicine 

Law 

Teaching 

Chemistry 

Journalism 
Advertising 

Banking 

Scientific research .. 
Brokerage 

Insurance 
Engineering 
Accounting 

Dentistry 

Sales 

Community planning. 
Consular service .. 
Personnel 

Speech correction . 
Statistics 
Architecture 
Ministry 

Railroading : 
Theatrical .00 
No choice 16.56 


Total 100.00 
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It is plain that business gains at the expense 
of the professions, but these are still high, net- 
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ting 70 per cent. of all choices in the first group 
and 67 per cent. of the older group. 

Evidently, then, some measures should be 
taken to dissuade the precollege student and the 
undergraduate from aiming too high. The em- 
phasis should be shifted from the prestige of a 
certain job to the excellence with which it is 
handled. Surely a good mechanie or salesman 
should command more respect than a poor doe- 
tor, since society has genuine need for his ser- 
vices. It may be objected that the psychological 
effects of such a program would be unhealthy 
feelings of inferiority. But certainly it is better 
to suffer some disappointment while the situa- 
tion is still capable of being remedied, than to 
struggle through an arduous and technical edu- 
cational program only to discover that real sue- 
cess is remote if not impossible. 

It is not necessary to present the matter in so 
harsh a light as to cause the student permanent 
damage to his self-esteem. In many cases, the 
student himself would change his opinion if he 
had adequate information. How 
many prospective doctors, for instance, know 
that in 1929, a boom year, 11 per cent. of all 
physicians were earning less than $1,000 per 
year?!° How many prospective lawyers know 
that in the decade 1920 to 1930 the numbers 
admitted to the bar increased 31 per cent., 
while the general population increased only 16 
per cent?! Should not the school make such 
information available to its students and facili- 
tate its dissemination through teachers and stu- 
dent counselors? However, mere presentation 
of such material does not insure an intelligent 
vocational choice. The student should be aided, 
through college personnel workers, to diagnose 
his own abilities and interests. Few, if any, 
students understand or even recognize the im- 
plications of individual differences in apti- 
tudes. “Opportunities for occupational success 
are available only for those who have the neces- 
sary qualifications for utilizing those oppor- 
tunities.”’12- 18 

The student should be reminded also that insti- 
tutions of higher education are capable of im- 


vocational 


10 Maurice Leven, Pub. of Committee on Costs of 
Medical Care. Univ. of Chicago Press. 


11 Y, B. Smith, Reports of the American Bar 
Assoc., 57, 1932. 

12 E. G. Williamson, Occupations, 14: 636-640, 
1936. 

18 KE. G. Williamson and J. G. Darley, loc. cit. 
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parting information that is valuable even if it 
is not vocational ; that a college education should 
be regarded not so much as training in how to 
earn a living (which is after all only a means to 
an end) as training in the enjoyment of living, 
which is an end in itself. The majority of jobs 
open to the college graduate are in more or less 
routine business occupations which will neither 
absorb all his interests nor completely tax his 
intelligence. He is so much the happier, then, 
if he has used his undergraduate years to in- 
crease his general knowledge, to develop cultural 
interests and hobbies through which he may, in 
later years, achieve an enduring satisfaction, 


E. DoNnALp Sissowx 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


BENNETT, MARGARET FE. and HArotp C. Hanp. 
School and Life. Pp. xiii+185. Illustrated. 
McGraw-Hill. $1.24. 

BROENING, ANGELA M. and others. English as You 
Like It. Ninth year, Pp. xvi+ 253. Illustrated. 
Tenth year, Pp. xv +250. Illustrated. Harper. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York. Report of the 
President and of the Treasurer, 1937. Pp. 160. 
The Corporation. 

CoMForRT, MILDRED H. Peter and Nancy in Aus- 
tralia. Grades, Fifth and Sixth. Pp. 320. II- 
lustrated. Beckley, Cardy. $0.90. 

DANIELS, ERNEST D. Because of His Faith. 
256. Bruce, Humphries. $2.00. 

GRAY, RutH A. Bibliography of Research Studies 
in Education, 1935-36. Pp. xiv+338. Office of 
Education, U. 8S. Department of the Interior. 
$0.30. 

Guide for Exploratory Work in the Kansas Program 
for the Improvement of Instruction. Pp. 388. 
State Department of Education, Topeka. 

HARRISON, MARGARET. Radio in the Classroom. 
Pp. xvi+ 260. Prentice-Hall. $2.50. 

JENKINS, R. C. and G. C. WARNER. Henry Bar- 
nard, an Introduction. Pp. viiit+138.  Con- 

- necticut State Teachers Association, Hartford. 
$0.25. 

RAND, HELEN and RicHARD Lewis. Film and 
School. Publication of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Pp. xv+182. Illustrated. 
Appleton-Century. $1.12. 

RANEY, M. LLEWELLYN, Editor. Microphotography 
for Libraries, 1937. Papers Presented at the 
Microphotography Symposium at the 1937 Con- 
ference of the American Library Association. 
Pp. 98. The Association, Chicago. $2.00. 

Scott, Harry F., FREDERICK W. SANFORD and JOHN 
F. GUMMERE. Latin Book Two. Pp. 480.  Il- 
lustrated. Scott, Foresman. 

Survey of the Schools of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
Pp. vii+332. University of Pennsylvania. 

WapLes, Doueias. People and Print; Social As- 


Pp. 


pects of Reading in the Depression. Pp. xvit+ 
228. University of Chicago Press. $1.50. 
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